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ABSTRACT 
A SPIRITUAL-SOCIO INTERVENTION TO CHART PATHWAYS 
TO SUCCESSFUL TRANSITIONS FOR EX-OFFENDERS 
FROM PRISON BACK INTO THE COMMUNITY 


by 


Levon Ozier 


United Theological Seminary, 2004 


Mentor 


Larry Grunden, Ph.D. 


This research was an effort to better understand recidivism among four young black ex- 
offenders. Qualitative methods were used to collect and analyze data. Data were collected 
through pre and post-test interviews, observation of theme components, Bible lessons, and 
spiritual nurturing. Data were organized and analyzed according to case study 
methodology consisting of case description, and comparison of similar and dissimilar 
themes. The ex-offenders responded to the project with growth in their thinking and 


behavior. 
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PREFACE 


Many nights I lay in bed, hearing gunshots ring out in the not too far away 
distance, Several of those times were not random but intentional, and too often precise. 
Many of those killings resulted with at least two lives becoming destroyed, one lifeless, the 
other, purposeless. Once the perpetrator spends time in prison, he is often caught up in a 
never-ending incarceration odyssey. When he is released, the world as he knew it has 
dramatically changed. 

An ex-offender attended one of our church services after he had spent several 
years in prison. He asked if he could make some remarks. Standing with tears rushing 
down his cheeks and soakimg into the lapel of his jacket, he made a plea. He sent a 
warning to the young people present much as the rich man did in the narrative found in 
Luke 16:19-31, “Don’t come to this place,” he said. Of course, the rich man made 
reference to hell and the gentleman at our church made reference to prison. That was the 
plea of the gentleman. “While locked up,” he said, “my mother died, and no one told me. I 
found out when I came home.” He sadly recounted the last time he saw his mother, the 
last words he heard his mother say and how he wished he had made the reality different. It 
was too late for him, but the material in this book will tell you how you and I can make the 
reality different in the lives of many ex-offenders. For many of them, it is not too late. 

In this document is a model of ministry that can be replicated for effective 


ministry in assisting ex-offenders in successful transition from prison back into society. 


Vil 
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Remember, Christ said to the disciple, “I was in prison and you did not minister unto me.’ 
We have the opportunity to change the reality for some ex-offenders. 

This model was used in the Spring of 2004, in relation to the Doctor of Ministry 
program at United Theological Seminary, to assist four young black men who were 
recently released from prison. They were strangers to one another and also strangers to 
the researcher. They complied with the rules of the program, meeting at each session and 
interacting with the requirements of the model. They experienced growth in positive 
thinking, Bible knowledge, and human warmth. The effectiveness of this model is not 
contingent on the guilt or the imnocence of the ex-offender, but on his desire to 
successfully transition back into the community. 

This model will be used by parishioners at Emmanuel Missionary Baptist Church 
to effect a positive reality for ex-offenders in the church community. The church 
community is modeled after the early church community discussed in the book of Acts of 
the Apostles. There was a spirit of communion in the community (Acts 2:41-47) where the 
welfare of each person was of pivotal concern. The researcher’s interest in this project 
materialized when young men from his parish became repeaters in the judicial system. The 
young men wrote letters from prison to their parents, confessing their faults and pleading 
for forgiveness. The researcher believes that an effort should be made by the community 
to help the ex-offenders when they re-enter society. 

Parishioners at Emmanuel Missionary Baptist Church will be selected for the 
ministering task and will be trained to interview, teach Bible lessons and provide spiritual 
nurtunng to ex-offenders when they are released from prison. The community will prepare 
through lectures, Bible lessons and sermons for the re-entry of the ex-offenders back into 


society and, most importantly, the church. 


Vill 


Scores of prisoners of conscience can be cited as ex-offenders who were released 
from prison and went on to do well despite the stigma of incarceration. Samson is an 
example of one whose imprisonment does not fit the category of the prisoner of 
conscience. In addition to belonging to a nation of unrest with the Philistines, he destroyed 
their property by bummg their crops. The Philistine law sentenced him to hard work in 
their prison. Samson’s recovery from the ruins of a fallen and depraved nature was costly. 
He died in the process of recovery. Read of his fate in the book of Judges 16:28-31. Ex- 
offenders may die spiritually and emotionally and sometimes even physically. The study of 
this document provides a model for creating changed lives and spiritual vitality where 
none has existed. 

Researchers are encouraged to take this model of ministry, use it, and build upon 
it, improving it in order to improve lives. Readers of this material are encouraged to utilize 
its content to assist an ex-offender in finding a pathway to successful transition from 


prison back into the community. “To GOD Be the Glory.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


This paper will satisfy the requirement for the Doctor of Ministry program at 
United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. It addresses the problems that ex-offenders 
have in successfully transitioning back into society following incarceration. The 
researcher/author will use the data collected through the case study approach to, at a later 
date, test new approaches for ex-offenders to successfully re-enter society following 
incarceration. There is a high rate of recidivism resulting, in part, from the failure of ex- 
offenders to re-enter society. The researcher/author of this material writes with the ex- 
offenders in mind who are members of Emmanuel Missionary Baptist Church, therefore 
the language is inclusive of them. Sometimes, the terms “society” and “community” have 
reference to the environment of the church in which they have roots. Occasionally, the 
terms are used to refer to a geographical region where people share in a sense of defined 
government. Here, the researcher addresses a problem that affects the nation. The 
seriousness of the problem was reflected in George W. Bush’s 2004 address to the nation. 
The impact of the problem is especially present in the black community where, according 
to the Department of Justice “of the black males born today, 29 percent will go to prison 
for a prison felony offense; currently, 17 percent of all African-American males have spent 


time in prison.”! Todd R. Clear in his article, “The Result of American Incarceration” 


! Todd R. Clear, “The Result of American Incarceration,” Tennessee Department of State, State 
Library and Archives (Article on line); available from 2.infotrac.galegroup.com; accessed 5 March 2004. 


points to a new literature on the horizon that speaks to the issue of “unintended 
consequences of incarceration.” 

Clear does not mention the literature by name in this writing, he only alludes to its 
content. He highlights the fact that the majority of the prison population comes from the 
poor class of minority groups. According to statistics as he sees them, “one in eight black 
males aged 25-29 is locked up; this is almost eight times higher than for white males.”3 
Certainly, many young black men feel oppressed and helpless. When they are asked about 
the circumstances that led to their incarceration, they will refer to the oppression they 
experience in America. James Cone in his book, A Black Theology of Liberation refers to 
the black experience as “a life of humiliation and suffering.”* Young black men sometimes 
react out of frustration and despair to their state of oppression. Sometimes, the reaction 
leads to incarceration. In relation to the high percentage of black males incarcerated in 
West Tennessee, there is a growing concern regarding the lack of black role models: 

¢ Inthe community 

e In education 

e In the family institution 

¢ Inthe church 

New work done in the area of the transition of ex-offenders into society is 
important because it is intended to equip the ex-inmates with basics for re-entering the 
community. Prisoners tend to be stuck in a vicious circle where they cannot penetrate an 


Opening or escape. Frederic Hudson used the phrase “Stuck in the Doldrums” in his book 


2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 


4 James Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (New York: Orbis Books, 1990), 23 


The Adult Years to refer to an entrapment in life. Hudson describes those in this phase as 
the ones out of sync with themselves and experiencing negative emotion.> The researcher 
borrowed the phrase “Stuck in the Doldrums” from Hudson to refer to the physical and 
mental states of ex-inmates whose emotions sometime drift into fear, sadness, and anger. 
Although first time prisoners are caught up in the apprehension and fear of imprisonment, 
their greatest fear is their release from it. Their release brings them to a personal life 
intersection where they will either resume a life that was put on hold or they will accept 
the challenge brought on by new beginnings. 

Occasionally during a serious moment, they experience sadness as they remember 
family members whom they have hurt and let down. They also experience phases when 
they blame family members and society for their own irresponsibility and misapplied 
reasoning. Subsequently, ies too experience “The Doldrums, the place of the 
disenchanted self where they feel out of synch.” Hudson contends that “managing the 
doldrums comes to terms with decline, negative emotions, and feelings trapped in an 
increasingly dysfunctional life chapter.”® In their work, Shared Beginnings, Divergent 
Lives, Delinquent Boys to age Seventy, John H. Laub and Robert J. Sampson share a 


conclusion from their study of prisoners who have become recidivists.’ “What is needed is 


5 Frederic M. Hudson, The Adult Years (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1999), 72. 
6 Ibid. 
7 Ralph A. Rossum and Constance Rossum, Penitents in Penitentiaries (article on-line) 


(Tennessee Electronic Library, 2003, available from http://web2.infotrac.galegroup.com; Internet; 
accessed 11 February 2004. 


a series of mechanisms to bring offenders back into the institutional fabric of society. The 
crucial question then, is how does society facilitate reconnection?” 

Research in the area of ex-offenders reconnecting with society is not plentiful, 
perhaps due to the abandonment of rehabilitative programs in the prison system. Ralph A. 
Rossum of Claremont McKenna College and Constance Rossum of La Sierra University 
believe that lengthy sentencing replaced programs of rehabilitation. The Rossums suggest 
that “United States prison officials seem to have given up on inmates being rehabilitated.”? 

According to the Rossums, the officials of the United States prisons seem to lack 
knowledge of recent scholarly literature that challenges the “nothing works” conclusion of 
30 years ago.”!° Research in this area began to emerge as mindsets were challenged by 
writers such as the Rossums who “hold that rehabilitative programs can have a positive 
impact depending on the risk, need, and responsiveness of the treated inmates. This 
literature finds that appropriate correctional treatment yield lower levels of post-treatment 
recidivism than those resulting from criminal penalties involving no rehabilitative 
services.”!! This research is meaningful, in that it informs the reader of basic needs, in 
order to successfully make the transition from prison back into the community. The reader 
will become aware of projects that were beneficial to ex-offenders in their transition back 
into society. It also provides clarity surrounding projects that failed, whether in the system 
or in practicality of the ex-offender. Also, the reader will be able to determine where an 

8 Christy A. Visher and Jeremy Travis, Transition from Prison To Community: Understanding 


Individual Pathways. (The Urban Institute, Justice Policy Center. 2003). 93; available from 
http://soc.annaulreviews.org; Internet; accessed 11-11-2003. 


9 Rossum and Rossum, Penitents in Penitentiaries. 
10 Ibid. 
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ex-offender can expect to find assistance hi his attempt to re-enter the community. How 
do ex-offenders form alliances to help ex-offenders will be quite valuable to tine 
transitioning ex-offenders? 

Furthermore, this research is meaningful through its historical, theological, and 
biblical relationships. Historically, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. set strong precedence in 
dealing with one’s state of incarceration and release. While incarcerated Dr, King utilized 
his time with thoughts, prayers and writings. Upon his release, Dr. King re-entered the 
community with love for humanity, and went about his work to foster his vision of the 
Beloved Community. The community that he envisioned was summed up in his speech 
titled, “I Have a Dream.” The speech was delivered before the Lincoln Memorial on 
August 28, 1963: 

And when we allow freedom to ring, when we let it ring from every 

village and hamlet, from every state and city, we will be able to 

speed up that day when all of God’s children—black men, and 

white men, Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants—will be 

able to join hands and to sing in the words of the old Negro 


spiritual, “Free at last, free at last, thank God almighty, we are free 
at last.””!2 


King’s Beloved Community was not one where freedom was legislated only from the halls 
of Congress, but resulted from relationships God’s children have with God and with one 
another. 

Historically, this research is overshadowed by the life and conviction of Nelson 
Mandela of Africa. Mandela was sentenced to life in prison, yet was referred to as “a 


remarkable man” by Bishop Desmond Tutu. Mandela became a symbol of Africa’s effort 


12 James M. Washington, ed., 4 Testament of Hope (San Francisco, CA: Harper, 1991), 220. 


to be emancipated. His transition back into society was as remarkable as the man, himself. 
His knowledge, grace, style, and manliness underscores an exemplary life. 

This research inherits meaning also through theological ties. In a theological quest 
to know God, we set out to observe His attributes, acts and nature, and there we discover 
a close tie of God with prisoners. There is definitely a link between God and the jail. In the 
researcher’s paper, “Foundations in the Practice of Ministry,” he pointed out that his 
“Theological foundation was based on the mmmistry, rather, love and compassion that God 
showed convicts through the ministry of Jesus Christ.”!3 In many acts of God, the 
prisoners were given a way of release from confinement and restoration to their 
communities. Re-entering society was addressed by God on behalf of offenders. In New 
Testament times, the community must perform the work of God in light of his mandate, 
which underscores a prison theology that holds the community responsible to the offender. 

James Cone, author of A Black Theology of Liberation, contends that “liberation is 
orchestrated by God, because he is the God of the oppressed.” The book of Exodus 
characterizes the liberation acts of God for the oppressed. Among other scriptures, the 
books of Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah reflect the Jewish exiles or prisoners transitioning 
back into their community under the guidance of God, acting through human agents. 

The Biblical relationship that exists in this research is evidenced in the 
empowerment of Biblical characters that were in and out of the jail or prison environment. 
The list is impressive with names such as: Jeremiah, Joseph, Daniel, Paul, Silas, Peter, and 


Jesus the Christ were only a few former prisoners of the Bible. Hence, biblical records 


13 Levon Ozier, “Foundations in the Practice of Ministry,” (unpublished), 7. 


inform the reader of God’s relationship with offenders in the prison systems. God 
identifies with them as friends, as gifted servants and as His Son. 

The researcher desires that ex-offenders, who have successfully made the transition 
from prison to society, read this material, in order for a greater impact to be made on a 
subculture group that will not survive in the community without special help from 
individuals and groups. This reading of this material will also benefit the families of ex- 
offenders, offenders, prison officials, government agencies, and faith-based organizations. 

Those who will benefit from this research are the ex-offenders, as well as the 
offender. Benefits can result from the implementation of prison programs designed to deal 
with the problem(s) that landed them there in the first place. If prison is only punitive in its 
institution, most prisoners who are released will only fuel the mechanism of institutional 
incarceration by destined recidivism. The community will benefit from this research if 
awareness produces motivation to affect a reduction in recidivism. The cost of prisoners’ 
upkeep can be drastically reduced with the savings being appropriated for education of the 
disadvantaged, health care for the underprivileged, research for diseases that cause pain, 
and ministries for those experiencing suffering and death that seems to come all to soon in 
lives of people with great potentials. 

It is unfortunate that the time factor is not in favor with this research. The 
guidelines regarding schedules and projected dates for first and second drafts will not 
permit the research to be extended over a longer period of time. The prison institutions 
that I have contacted and visited for the purpose of research among the offenders have not 
given me permission to proceed with research work inside of their institutions. Therefore, 


my project has been modified because of necessity of meeting class deadlines. 


Initially, tt was the researcher’s plan to enter the prison with a group from the 
church where he ministers to dramatize the Bible lessons as they would be presented. This 
was an ideal arrangement because it would have allowed the researcher to have all of the 
participants in one place during each session. Further explanation of the modification of 
the project will be made in. chapter 6. The period that the researcher waited for 
permission to enter the prison with the research project was quite extended. Therefore, he 
sought ex-offenders from various sources, which proved to have been time consuming, but 
profitable and interesting. The researcher had chosen the triangulation procedure in the 
qualitative research method in order to strengthen the validation of the conclusions 
regarding what serves the ex-offenders more effectively in their re-entering society. 
Triangulation is one of several strategies that a qualitative researcher can used to attain 
internal validity of a study.!4 Although, the case study is the methodology that the 
researcher used, a strong consideration to triangulation procedures was present. The 
triangulation procedure that would influence that process was: (1) Interviews. The open- 
ended questionnaire will allow the dialogue to give the project the flavor of an interview. 
(2) Observation. The time the researcher spent with the ex-offenders in open-ended 
questioning and class (lesson) dialogue was spent with the researcher interacting with the 
offenders at least 16 hours during the project. The time spent is an indication of 
observational opportunities. (3) Lessons. The lessons were strongly emphasized in the 
project and were used as a vital tool to determine if it made a difference in the response of 


the ex-offenders in the post-test in relation to the pre-test. 


14 Sharan B. Merriam, Qualitative Research in Practice (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2002), 
22: 


The researcher benefited from the use of the library on the campus of United 
Theological Seminary. The staff has been immensely invaluable in sharing material needed 
to conduct the research project. Also, the libraries at Jackson State Community College, 
Lane College, Lambuth University, and Union University in Jackson, Tennessee have 
contributed in a most helpful and appropriate manner. This project became a personal 
challenge when the researcher observed young people in the church where he serves as 
minister transformed into youths with discipline problems in their homes, in their various 
youth groups, and finally into a larger social arena. Their friendly smiles were replaced 
with grim looks and angry frowns. Their lives became deeply ingrained in actions of 
delinquency and they seem to have been on a path of no return. The misbehavior of two of 
these young parishioners came on the heels of a spree of violence that shook the 
community of Jackson, Tennessee. It was in the 1980’s when the sound of guns firing, the 
blast of sirens from squad cars and ambulances became familiar sounds. Those 
occurrences come to signal two sad fates, the death of one young black man and the 
incarceration of another. For seventeen consecutive weeks, the gunshots rang out and the 
news spread quickly through the community that another young black man was dead and 
sometimes two or three young men were taken into custody as a result of that one 
shooting. One such event would cut deeply into the morale of the community. 

Thefts, drive-by shootings, drug busts and arrests were related to the repetitive 
incarceration that took young men from their families, schools, colleges, and paths of 
possibilities. In his book, There Are No Children Here, Alex Kotlowitz, in his quote from 
Wadsworth Longfellow expressed my sentiments regarding circumstances of our children: 

Ah! What would the world be to us 


If the children were no more? 
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We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before!* 
Twenty years later prisons are yet crowded with young men. Some of them are 
repeaters while others are more recent offenders. This research addresses the challenge of 


the offenders in re-entering society following the incarceration. 


15 Alex Kotlowitz, There Are No Children Here (New York: Anchor, 1991), vii. 


CHAPTER ONE 


RECIDIVISM: THE BREAKDOWN IN TRANSITION 


An unsuccessful transition of ex-offenders back into society crowds the prison 
facilities, causes a rise 1n state and federal taxes, and places great cost on taxpayers. It also 
disrupts family life, causes a break in the family structure, and renders a broad tear in the 
fabric of social and spiritual communities. However, successful transitions of ex-offenders 
back into the community alleviate crowded prison conditions, reduce prison personnel, 
lower taxes, places displaced family members back into a possible functional relationship 
within the family, and strengthens the social and spiritual fabric of the communities. 

The United States of America has the largest prison population in the world. 
Bureau of Justice Statistics disclose that “incarceration rates seemed to have leveled off, 
but the United States continues to have the highest rate of incarceration in the world: 
1.03% of the adult population.”! Therefore, it would be helpful if government agencies 
and social and faith-based groups consider ways and means to help ex-offenders in their 
transition from prison back into society. Such action could decrease crowding in the 
prison facilities and relieve taxpayers of the burden of high taxes in the building and 


maintenance of prisons. 


! Michael Dawson, Crime: A Serious American Problem (New York: Information Plus, 2002), 
102. 
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An ex-offender told me during an interview that one of the most satisfying 
thoughts of being free is that he can now pursue meeting a young lady, getting married, 
and raising a family. The researcher thinks that the young man needs a chance to 
accomplish his dream. He is twenty-two years old and appears to be wise, especially in 
comparison to his age. A sense of accomplishment would be felt if the researcher could 
say that the odds for success are in the young man’s favor because of the time he served in 
prison, but this is not necessarily true. The prison environment has a tendency to harden 
the prisoner and negate his possibilities for a successful retum to the community. 
However, the young man’s commitment to the research project was very positive. His 
knowledge of the Bible will sustain him in his transition from prison to the community if 
he remains committed to its truth. One of the Bible verses that he recited often 1s from the 
gospel of Matthew 28:20b: “And remember, I am with you always, to the end of the age.” 
If he continues to allow this verse to nurture his mind, he will be considered one of whom 
Christ referred to as a released captive in the gospel of Luke 4:18. 

My study at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio has brought clarity to 
the words of Christ recorded in the gospel of Saint Luke regarding his mission in assisting 
prisoners in their transition back into their communities: 

16”When he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up, He 

went to the synagogue on the Sabbath day, as was his custom. He 

stood up to read, 17 and the scroll of the prophet Isaiah given to 

Him. He unrolled the scroll and found the place where it was 

written: 18 The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 

anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He sent me to 

proclaim release to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, 


to let the oppressed go free, 19 to proclaim the year of the Lord’s 
favor. Luke 4:16-19 (NRSV) 


The scripture quoted above refers to what Christ saw his mission to be while he 


was in the world in incarnated form. Today, however, He is present in the world in spirit 


13 


form. Nevertheless, His bodily absence does not negate the need for continuance of his 
mission in the world today. Prisoners are to be ministered to through faith-based 
organizations. Christ said, “very truly, I tell you, the one who believes in me will also do 
the works that I do, and in fact will do greater works than these, because I am going to 
the Father,” (John 14:12 NRSV). Since the mission work of Christ included ministering to 
offenders, the researcher has taken on the task of researching communities with programs 
assisting ex-offenders in their transition to re-entering society. The programs implemented 
by those communities that acquired positive results will be recommended for use in the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church project for successful transitioning of ex-offenders back into 
the community. 

When a community is not prepared for the re-entry of ex-offenders, it 1s the belief 
of the researcher that the responsibility then for the ex-offender’s re-incarceration 1s 
shared by the community. In an article titled “The Public Safety Ex-offender,” 
Congressman Danny Davis says that it is unfortunate that “as a nation, we have not 
prepared for these individuals as they come back to neighborhoods and communities.””? 
The article’s headline reads “New! New! Congressman Davis Introduces new Second 
Chance Legislation!” Davis asked several questions that should evoke thought regarding 
the fate of ex-offenders—’What happens to a man or woman who cannot find an 
employer willing to give them a second chance, is refused TANF benefits, cannot receive 
subsidized housing, educational or medical assistance?’ He hastens to concede that “we 
have seen, over and over again, that they return to prison. An estimated 60% re-offend 


2 Danny Davis, “The Public Safety Ex-offender,” available from www.house.gov/davis/ 
offender.htm; Internet; accessed 24 July 2004. 


3 Ibid. 
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within 18 months of release from supervision, Neighborhoods across the nation are 
absorbing the economic and social cost of reintegrating hundreds of thousands of ex- 
offenders back into society each year. It is time to break the cycle,” continued Davis. 
Along with the strain placed on the economy, the community becomes restless and 
suspicious of every act of the ex-offender. 

A program to assist ex-offenders with peaceful and successful transitions back into 
society is of special interest to the researcher because of the three young men mentioned in 
the introduction. They are members of Emmanuel Baptist Church where the researcher is 
minister. The researcher experiences a strong sense of pastoral obligation regarding these 
young men, although currently, they are not at liberty to participate in the church’s 
activities. The role of pastor to his/her member is not dissolved because the member is 
incarcerated, In fact, Jesus Christ gave an illustration of what is expected of a pastor 
regarding a displaced church member. His illustration is a motif seen in both the Old and 
The New Testaments. The illustration that Christ used was that of a shepherd and sheep’s 
relationship recorded in Luke 15:4. Christ asked the question, “Which one of you having a 
hundred sheep and losing one of them, does not leave the ninety-nine in the wilderness and 
go after the one that is lost until he finds it?”> Christ does not leave much room for the 
shepherd to negotiate an alternative to ministering to his sheep although the sheep is no 
longer in the fold, but in a strange location. Research affirms the difficulty of ex-offenders 
re-entering society and remaining in society as law-abiding citizens. The ex-offender as the 


sheep in Christ’s illustration will need someone to assist him just as Christ indicated that 


4 Ibid. 
5 Luke 15:4 (NRSV) 
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he would, using the image of the shepherd who will leave ninety-nine safe sheep to find 
and assist one lost sheep. The burden is placed on the faith-based organization to discover 
ways and means for the ex-offender to reunite with the community as well as to return to 
it. 

In many instances, the ex-offender has lost control of his life to the culture of the 
prison. Therefore, a successful return mandates a structured effort of assistance. In an 
article by Richard P. Seiter, he lists some problems that will confront the ex-offender— 
“finding a job, alcohol and drug abuse, continued involvement in crime and the impact of 
parole supervision.”® According to Seiter, these problems were presented in a study by the 
Vera Institute of Justice in New York City. It has been more than two thousand years 
since Christ spoke concerning the error of the sheep and his need for help to re-enter the 
fold, Christ was on target as usual. Ex-offenders are as the sheep when released back into 
the community. They are without skills and opportunity to succeed in society. Petersillia’ 
points out that they returned to society without the benefit of their treatment and 
vocational needs being met. Petersillia says, 

Convict felons may lose many essential rights of citizenship, such as 

the right to vote and to hold public office, and are often restricted 

in their ability to obtain occupational and professional licenses. 

Their criminal record may also preclude their receiving government 

benefits and retaining parental rights, be grounds for divorce, 

prevent their serving on a jury, and nearly always limits firearm 

ownership. The restrictions on employment and housing create 

formidable obstacles to law-abidingness. One has to question 


whether we are jeopardizing public safety by making it difficult for 
prison releases to succeed.® 


© Richard P. Seiter, “Inmate re-entry: what works and what to do about it,” (TEL) Jan-Feb 2004 
v29 March 15, 2004, available from http://web2.infotrac.galegroup.com. 
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The ex-offender is stripped of motivation to cope in an environment that he 
resisted and wronged. Visher and Travis believe that “the influence of peers in the period 
after release may be either positive or negative or both, and the impact of peers may 
depend on other circumstances facing the newly released individual, such as the existence 
of other social supports, exposure to criminogenic situations, and self-efficacy.”? In 
consideration of the ex-offender’s fate, it is important to know that “prison may facilitate 
the development of social networks, including gangs, that may continue after release 
(Moore et al. 1978), and these connections may encourage returning prisoners to resume 
illegal activities (Moore 1996),”!9 Visher and Travis point out. Therefore, if assistance is 
not provided for ex-offenders, the revolving door syndrome will continue and the prison 
population will increase. 

Four young men from our church congregation are part of the prison population. 
Two of them were victims of separate shooting incidents. In one of the shooting incidents, 
the young man killed was a member of our congregation. Currently, three young men of 
the researcher’s parish are serving time in separate state prisons, on separate unrelated 
offenses. 

As the researcher understands the orders given to the church by Jesus Christ, the 
young men in prison should not be abandoned by the church. Therefore, the work of this 
project is to discover the problems encountered in the ex-offender’s failure in transitioning 


back into society and provide the ex-offenders with a solution. 


? Christy A. Visher and Jeremy Travis, Transition From Prison To Community: Understanding 
Individual Pathways (The Urban Institute, Justice Policy Center), 2003, available from 
http://soc.annualreviews.org; Internet; accessed 11-11 -03. 
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According to the teaching of Jesus Christ, the ex-offender is not to be alone in his 
transition, but is to benefit from the strong love and character of Christians around him. 
This belief is based on the Romans 15:1-4: 

1 “We who are strong (in our convictions and of robust faith) ought 

to bear with the failings and the frailties and the tender scruples of 

the weak; (we ought to help carry the doubts and qualms of others) 

and not to please ourselves. 

2 Let each of us make it a practice to please (make happy) his 
neighbor for his good and for his true welfare, to edify him (to 
strengthen him and build him up spiritually). 

3 For God did not please himself (gave no thought to his own 
interests); but, as it is written, The reproaches and abuses of those 
who reproached and abused you fell on me. Read Psalms 69:9. 

4 For whatever was thus written in former days was written for 

our instruction, that by (our steadfast and patient) endurance and 

the encouragement (drawn) from the scriptures we might hold fast 

to and cherish hope.”!! 

Although, this scripture is not taken from either of the prison epistles in the Bible 
nor does it have reference to a prisoner’s situation, it is general enough in its application to 
refer to a prisoner’s circumstance. The prisoner is considered morally and ethically weak 
when viewed in the light of social and spiritual standards. The Apostle Paul exhibits 
concern for people who are weak and victims of failures and frail scruples. Such people 
need the assistance of others. Therefore, the researcher was drawn away into the scenario 
of ex-offenders who are branded by society as failures and in need of help in order to find 
the moral strength to bring about the mini-death that Hudson referred to in his writings. 
The researcher observes them as being in an orchestra without the musical ability to sing 
in time. 

The Beatles recorded a single in 1962, the lyrics, in part ask, “What would you 


think if I sang out of tune, would you stand up and walk out on me? Lend me your ears 


11 Romans 5: 1-4 (The Amplified Bible). 
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and Til sing you a song, And Ill try not to sing out of key. I get by with a little help from 
my friends. . .”!? The ex-offender can identify with the lyrics of the poet. The researcher 
in undertaking of project is attempting to amplify the voice of the ex-offender through the 
lyrics of the Beatles. “I get by with a little help from my friends” is a thought expressed by 
the Beatles, but it also expresses the desire of the researcher to help ex-offenders 
overcome their obstacles in transitioning from prison into the community. 

In the researcher’s synergy saan he mentioned that overcoming obstacles seems 
to have been a natural part of life, at least his life. There are noticeable periods when 
obstacles of the spiritual dimension are parallel to obstacles of the physical dimension. 
During those times, the researcher is reminded of the Apostle Paul’s affirmation, “I find a 
law that, when I would do good, evil is present with me,”’!3 The researcher interprets such 
circumstances in the light of divine orchestration. Where he is, has much to do with where 
God wants him to be. 

This is not to imply that God creates the researcher’s problems, but that He 
interacts in them so that the best possible outcome will result from those problems for the 
researcher’s good.”!4 

Where the researcher is has much to do with where God desires that he be. He 
ministers to a congregation at Emmanuel Missionary Baptist Church in Jackson, 
Tennessee. The congregation is twenty-one years old and has traveled a path that has been 


acquainted with setbacks and obstacles. Overcoming setbacks and obstacles caused the 


!2 John Lennon and Paul McCartney, “With A Little Help From My Friends” (London: Apple 
Music, 1962). 
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congregation to reach deep within itself calling upon the reserves within in order to 
continue as a church. Reaching deep enough within oneself, one is destined to discover 
God, as well as oneself, according to Thomas Keating in his book, Intimacy with God. 
Therefore, the church and researcher are able to succeed, despite obstacles and setbacks, !° 

The circumstances of the researcher’s life from infancy prepared him for a ministry 
that would be subjected to setbacks and obstacles. Born with the odds against him because 
of the difficulties his mother experienced during pregnancy, still he persevered despite 
obstacles and setbacks. !° 

The circumstances of his life from infancy prepared him for a ministry that would 
be subjected to setbacks and obstacles. Born with the odds against him of a woman less 
than five feet tall, he persevered. She had a difficult pregnancy. Her doctor advised her to 
remain in bed just a few months into her pregnancy. The pregnancy went the full nine 
months, culminating with a difficult delivery. The contractions began on a Wednesday 
June 21 and continued into the following day, June 22. Because of the difficulties and 
complications of delivery, his fitter left home to secure help from a doctor in a nearby 
community. The midwife attending to his mother became discouraged and frightened. 
Help was soon to arrive because the doctor consented to deliver the baby and 
accompanied the father back to a delivery that would challenge his skills. Having spent 
several hours at the Ozier’s home with no success with the birth of their infant, the doctor 


stated that he was going to leave. The midwife and the patient pleaded, “don’t go, 


15 Thomas Keating, Intimacy With God (New York: Crossroad Publishing, 2001), 77. 
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doctor.” The doctor remained and, at 4:30 A.M., June 22, a fifteen-pound baby boy was 
born to the family of Willie M. and Carrie Bell Ozier. 

The infant was so large that he could not turn around into the birth canal with his 
head forward. Subsequently he was born with his feet forward. Doctor Samuel McDonald 
tied strings to the infant’s feet and pulled during each contraction until the birth was 
completed. Inquiring of his sister concerning the circumstances surrounding the birth, she 
had little information to offer. She was approximately sixteen years old when he was born. 
She recalled that the doctor advised their mother to stay off of her feet and to get plenty of 
bed rest She missed a month from school during her junior year because of medical 
problems relating to her mother’s pregnancy. 

Having mentioned overcoming obstacles and setbacks, they appear to have begun 
during the prenatal period. While the embryo formed, Carrie Bell, 35 years old, under 
strict supervision of her doctor fought to give the embryo a chance at life. The researcher 
has been told that the embryo, also, had a strong fighting nature. Subsequently, he brings 
to this project tenacity, perseverance, and familiarity with having to overcome adversities. 

What he is doing here has much to do with his perception of why God allowed him 
to be here, and what He desires of him. Presently, he is ministering to Emmanuel 
Missionary Baptist Church and he is engaged in a special project offering prayer, Bible 
lessons, and spiritual nurturing to ex-offenders who are re-entering society from prison. 
Also, the project assists in locating job training programs and employment opportunities 
for the ex-offenders. 

The experience of chaplains at two prison facilities is invaluable to his research as 
he seeks to understand the subculture of the offenders. The researcher was fortunate to be 


allowed to enter the world of the prisoners. Also, the time spent with directors of two 


Zl 


transition programs was equally impressive and beneficial. But his involvement is not as a 
chaplain in the prison, nor as a director of a transition program, but it is that of a minister 
with young members of the congregation incarcerated. When they are released from 
prison, they should enter a society that has been cultivated for their return. Education 
should be attainable, job skills should be marketable, and housing should be available. 
From a distance, as it relates to the world of the offender and ex-offender, the researcher 
hears the question that God asked Cain of Abel, “Where is Abel your brother? (Amplified 
Bible) The insight that the researcher brings to this ministry is the reco gnition of a cry 
from the cells. A young man with tears in his eyes and a crackling sound in his voice 
confided, “I don’t know why I keep getting into trouble. I don’t want to, and I don’t want 
to be here.” That young man has experienced failure by the community and the prison, as 
well as himself. If he is to succeed, he must be assisted in finding what works, and what to 
do about what works. Peter P. Seiter wrote an article, “Inmate re-entry: What works and 
what to do about it.” In this article, Seiter does not address the high rate of recidivism in 
the United States of America. To the contrary, he points out the long history of inmates’ 
re-entry into the community. Seiter contends that it is not new, referring to the late 1700s 
when the Walnut Street Jail opened in Philadelphia. During the 1800s, there was a scarcity 
of rehabilitative programs and there was minimum preparation for life after release from 
prison. “During the 1900s, inmates served indiscriminate sentences and prison accentuated 
the provision of rehabilitative programs, while parole boards determined when inmates 


were best prepared to return to the community.”!7 


17 Richard P. Peter, “ Inmate re-entry: What works and What to do about It.” (Tennessee 
Electronic Library). 
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Interestingly, Seiter notes that, in the past two decades, the pendulum has shifted 
again. Offenders now face indiscriminate sentencing. Again the system minimizes prison 
programs that are geared toward improving offenders’ education, self-esteem, vocational 
training, community-based, graduated re-entry programs.'®8 Such insight informs one that 
there is a systemic problem in rehabilitation programs in the prisons of the United States of 
America. The rehabilitation programs are not only affected by a faltering budget, but 
public sentiment and political rhetoric has caused a down-sizing in positive programs for 
equipping prisoners to re-enter society, “During the 1990’s state legislatures and prison 
administrators eliminated certain privileges and programs that prisoners previously 
enjoyed.”!? Because of such a paradigm in the prison system there is a strong argument 
regarding the purpose of incarceration in the United States of America. Is imprisonment 
done to exact penitence or is it totally punitive in purpose? Should there be a balance in 
penitence and punishment? 

Almost fifty percent of the prison population is there because of violent crimes. 
The need for prisons and convictions of offenders is evidenced by the category of crimes 
committed. It is disconcerting to know that violent offenders are fewer in the prison 
population because of vast convictions of drug offenders. Petersillia reports, 

In 1980, about half the people entering state prisons were violent 

offenders; in 1996, only 26 percent of prison entrants were 

convicted of violent offenses. In the past, less serious offenders 

were granted probation or given short jail sentences. 


Drug offenders at the end of 2000 constituted 60 percent of the 
federal state prison population and 23 percent of (Government 


18 Petersillia, When Prisoners Come Home, 19. 
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Accounting Office 2000). The nation now spends about $31 billion 
a year to house 1.4 million prisoners.2° 


It seems prudent to educate and train offenders while incarcerated so that when 
they are released they will be able to sustain themselves with newfound possibilities as it 
relates to lifestyle. The lifestyle of the offenders can undergo change: 

(1) If the offender is given tools which he can use in society 

(2) If counseling has helped the offender to understand’ the disapproval of 

deviance behavior 

(3) If the offender is led to respect his own spirituality 

The focus of our peer group was “Spirituality and Leadership in Congregational 
Life.” As minister of Emmanuel Missionary Baptist Church, I understand my role to be 
that of a facilitator and motivator, as well as a preacher and teacher in the lives of the 
congregants. Although some are incarcerated my role is to direct them toward an 
understanding of their spirituality. 

Spirituality is used in this instance with an appreciation to Dewey D. Wallace, Jr. 
In Wallace’s book, The Spirituality of the Latter English Puritans, he defines spirituality 
as: “the communion of persons with the divine with emphasis on the nature of the 
devotion by which the divine is approached.”2! When ex-offenders are taken in 
communally and they are taught how to approach the divine and how to share in devotion 
with the divine, they can experience a positive modification in their moral behavior as well 


as mental motivation resulting from worship and fellowship in the particular community. 
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In an article written by Christy A. Visher and Jeremy Travis titled “Transition from 
Prison to Community: Understanding Individual Pathways,” the authors share pertinent 
information regarding the ex-offender’s journey. Ex-offenders have been “shaped by their 
offending and substance-abuse histories, their work skills and job histories, their mental 
and physical health, their prison experiences, and their attitudes, beliefs, and personality 
traits. Peer networks in prison and relationships with substance abusing and criminal peers 
in the community may promote post-release offending, whereas supportive peers who do 
not engage in crime and drug abuse may prevent re-offending.”22 Visher and Travis 
contend that the transition of ex-offenders is a process and a goal. The task of returning to 
society, they say, is a difficult one and has become the focus of recent scholarly interest. 
This researcher’s immediate interest is to acquire a greater understanding of the pathways 
mentioned by Visher and Travis that the ex-offender must be able to navigate in his re- 
entry into society. “However, most of the existing research on prisoners’ lives after release 
focuses solely on recidivism and ignores the reality that recidivism is directly affected by 
post prison remtegration and adjustment, which, in turn, depends on four sets of factors: 
personal and situational characteristics, including the individual’s social environment of 
peers, family, community, and state-level policies.”23 To gain an understanding of the 
integration process of ex-offenders into society, one must take into account the ex- 
offender’s circumstances before incarceration, experiences during incarceration, and the 
period after release. Never before in the history of the United States has there been such 


an onslaught of ex-offenders re-entering society. One of the challenges that society faces is 


22 Visher and Travis, “Transitions from Prison to Community.” 
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that of understanding the pathways of reintegration. Several questions arise for 
consideration, according to Visher and Travis: “How do we conceptualize the process of 
remtegration? What should be the status of a former prisoner who has paid his debt to 
society? What social supports, both private and governmental are associated with 
successful reintegration? How does the scale of government in America affect the 
pathways and process of reintegration? What do we learn about society by studying 
reintegration?”24 

After studying reintegration, the researcher affirms that Americans have a problem 
inside as well as outside of the prison. A related problem that America has is the failure of 
many Americans who are released from prison to successfully reintegrate into society. In 
Chapter Two, it will be noted that in some instances the system works against successful 
transitions by ex-offenders. Re-integration, as far as this study is concerned, should entail 
more than the release of offenders from prison, or what is commonly referred to as 
“getting out.” It should encompass the release of offenders from prison with acquired 
potential for job, housing, and productive citizenship. In a concerted effort, the church, 
the society, and the government can build a better future for our nation with programs that 
leave no citizen behind. 

In Chapter Two, a more profound look will be made into the studies of programs 
relating to reintegrating ex-offenders into society. Petersillia pointed out that reintegration 
of ex-offenders into society is not new, referring to the prison systems dating from the 
1700s in Philadelphia. History should be replete with examples of what works and what 


does not in successful transitioning of ex-offenders from prison to society. 
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Biblical and historical accounts will be helpful in exploring the areas of this 
ministry as we discuss it in Chapter Two. Also, contemporary studies will be invaluabie as 
we observe the work of Willie E. Herenton, Mayor of Memphis, Tennessee, Lewis Polk of 
Memphis, Tennessee, Phil Jackson of Durham, North Carolina, Julio Medina of East 
Harlem, New York, Eric McDonald of Austin, Texas, and others. 

The desire of the researcher is to capitalize on the work and models used by others 
in transitioning ex-offenders back into society. Methodologies that have resulted in 
success with others will be used in the program with the young men who are part of our 
research effort. Also, the young men of our church fellowship who are presently 
incarcerated will benefit from what has been learned from the research and achieved from 
the project. Our project does not stand alone, but acquires workable possibilities when it is 
considered in the light of the work done by others. The researcher embraces the words 
spoken by Eric McDonald, assistant district attorney of Travis County in Texas. Referring 
to unsuccessful transition of ex-offenders from prison to society, McDonald said, “But 
what has been done in the past hasn’t-worked. So we’re trying, something new.” What 


McDonald and Travis County tried will be discussed in Chapter Two. 


25 Mike Ward, “Transitional Program Takes Ex-Convicts away from their old Haunts,” The 
Austin Statesman, retrieved March 20,2004 LexisNexis. 


CHAPTER TWO 
CURRENT PROGRAMS AND THE SUCCESS RATE OF EX-OFFENDERS IN 


TRANSITION FROM PRISON TO THE COMMUNITY 


An unprecedented number of ex-offenders are presently returning to their 
communities. Offenders who were taken from the streets in order to make the community 
safer are returning (barring rare exceptions and death) to their communities. They are 
returning in record-breaking numbers. In the year 2002 approximately 600,000 offenders 
were released from state and federal institutions of incarceration. 

Although the number of ex-offenders released from incarceration is staggering, 
more alarming is the percentile projection of ex-offenders who fail in their process of 
transition from prison to the community. A national study, according to Visher and Travis 
in The Urban Institute Journal, projects that “within 3 years, almost 7 in 10 will have been 
re-arrested and half will be back in prison, either for a new crime or for violating 
conditions of their release.” It is further estimated that about 1600 ex-offenders a day will 
be released from state and federal institutions. Their return also signals societal problems 
dealing with persons with chemical and drug dependencies, health problems and lack of 


job skills as stated by Michael Thompson.? 


' Visher and Travis, “Transition From Prison To Community.” 
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It is to the community’s disadvantage to be unprepared for the return of ex- 
offenders, especially a return of such magnitude. Several questions surface regarding this 
matter: 

1. How does the community prepare for the return of ex-offenders? 

2. What happens to the community that is not prepared for the return of ex- 

offenders? 

3. What happens to the ex-offender if the community is not prepared for his 

return? 

4. Who wins and who loses in the final analysis? 

The community of Austin, Texas is a prime example of a community that prepares 
for the return of ex-offenders by initiating a program to crack down on ex-offenders who 
visit the “crack zone” in Travis County. The crack zone was an area in Austin where drugs 
were trafficked, especially the substance known as crack. “Before the program began, 
many of the felons, who were released from Austin’s state jail —-about 15 per week, were 
dropped off by prison officials at the Salvation Army at Eighth and Neches streets. Most 
had ended up in the state jail for drug crimes and thefts committed in the so-called 
downtown “crack zone” near the Salvation Army. Most were homeless according to 
Mike Ward.”? 

Many offenders were picked up in the “crack zone,” and when they were released 
from prison they were returned to the “crack zone” area by prison officials. The released 
ex-offenders stood a very small chance of successful transition back into society. They had 


come full circle, standing again where they were when they first broke the law. The 
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assistant district attorney, Eric McDonald, saw the futility of returning an unchanged ex- 
offender to an unchanged environment and he, along with others, did something about the 
community, not the offenders. The “crack zone” near the Salvation Army became off 
limits to repeating offenders. “If they come back in the area, we will take action,” 
McDonald said. 

McDonald was not alone in the effort to change the community so that returning 
ex-offenders would have a chance to successfully re-enter society. District Attorney 
Ronnie Earle, Police Downtown Area Commander Harold Piatt and their colleagues are 
allies in the effort to orchestrate successful transitions of ex-offenders. 

Prior to release of offenders, they are screened to participate in the program. If 
they are accepted, they are transported to a transitional living center. At the center, they 
are provided assistance in finding employment, “and a permanent place to live.”5 To 
further assist in successful transition of ex-offenders, they are provided with “counseling 
to deal with the drug or alcohol abuse that may have led to their arrest. “CAs of November 
29 2003, there were 55 ex-offenders who were considered successful in their transition 
from prison to the community, according to the article. “So far,” officials involved say, 
“the program appears to be working.” “What has been done in the past hasn’t worked. So 
we’re trying something new,” McDonald contends. 

New methods to assist in the successful transition of ex-offenders have also been 


attempted in the state of Florida. In fact, Florida is not only trymg new methods, but is the 
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front runner among states allowing churches to sustain religious rehabilitation programs 
for prisoners. In Lawtey, Florida governor, Jeb Bush, “rededicated the 30-year-old 
minimum-security state penitentiary as the nation’s first entirely ‘faith-based’ prison, 
where every inmate has signed up for intensive religious instruction,”® reported Alan. 

Florida cut back on funding for prison rehabilitation programs. Therefore, 
churches began helping to sustain the programs. Cooperman reports that Rev. J. Stephen 
McCoy and Beaches Chapel Church in Neptune Beach are reported contributing more 
than $30,000 dollars to underwrite the cost for the program at Santana’s dormitory in 
Lawtey. Rev. McCoy and Beaches Chapel members contributed “$1,163 dollars for 
ceiling fans, $4,000 for musical instruments, $1,500 for a sound system, $2,500 for 
computers, $500 few Bibles, $840 for books, $2,500 for food, games and candy”? to help 
meet the needs of inmates who will be released one day back into society. This amount ts 
only a third of the financial sum donated by them. A community can also prepare for the 
return of ex-offenders by following the example of Rev. Paul E. Smith. It is reported that 
Smith, a Southern Baptist minister, drives eight hours (round trip) to minister to inmates 
at Lawtey. Smith believes that a miracle is taking place at Lawtey, and challenges anyone 
who has negative comments regarding the efforts made by the churches “to come up with 
something else.”!° 

Other states are trying different alternatives. Whereas in Florida the entire prison 
population is ministered to, in four other states only certain wings in the prison are given 


religious instruction and spiritual nurturing: Texas, Kansas, lowa and Minnesota. 
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Cooperman in the Washington Post relates that Prison Fellowship Ministries run by 
Charles W. Colson is focusing on wings within prisons of the aforementioned states. 
According to Cooperman, “Prison Fellowship describes its rehabilitation program as 
Christ-centered.”!! Although the prison program is said to be “Christ-Centered,””* it is not 
without opposition. In the year 2003, a suit was filed by Americans United in federal 
district court against the state of Iowa for permitting a religious program in the state 
prison. The contention of the suit charged Iowa with violating the first Amendment. 
According to the suit, Iowa was using “state funds and revenues from inmate’s phone calls 
for sectarian purposes.”!2 Cooperman believes that the trial scheduled for October 2004 
will be the first major test of such nationwide programs. 

The demographics at Lawtey constitute a true sampling of the population 
statewide. “More than 90 percent of those who express a preference are Christians, 5 
percent are Muslims and less than 1 percent are Jews.”!3 The state’s chief prison chaplain, 
Alex Taylor, contends that 1400 inmates are on a waiting list seeking residence at 
Lawtey’s facilities as well as at other faith-based prison facilities. The requirements for 
acceptance at a faith-based prison program are: 1. A clean disciplinary record, 2. 
Approximately 36 months of remaining time to serve, and 3. A desire for more insight 
regarding their religious belief. Interestingly, the volunteers in the faith-based program 
reflect the demographics of the population of the faith-based prison. Warden Dwight J. 
White was quoted by Cooperman as saying, “In principle, the community volunteers 


should be of all faiths, too. But, in practice, all the groups sponsoring dorms at Lawtey, 
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almost all the clergy who volunteer as pastors and the vast majority of the laymen who 
help out are Christians.”!4 The volunteer constituency is basically of the Southern Baptist 
tradition with a few evangelicals who interpret the Bible literally. They also believe the 
Bible’s account of creation and embrace a tenet claiming Jesus to be the exclusive way to 
salvation. 
The daily schedule at Lawtey is as following: 
Morning - housekeeping tasks take place around the Florida facilities. 
Afternoon - class in progress. 
The areas of studies are: 
1. Learning to write a resume 
2. How to open and close a bank account 
3. Managing a household budget 
Evenings Monday - Bible study 
Tuesday - Prayer, testimony and music 
Wednesday - Computer learning 
Thursday - “Inmates get help with their studies, perform music 
Friday - Evangelism explosion, This course has emphasis on “how to 
convert others to Christ. Santana, who was in the first group to 
complete the 13-week course last year, remembers the graduation 
celebration as his happiest day in prison.”!> 
The success rate of preparing prisoners for their transition from prison to the community 


is, also, evident in Memphis, Tennessee. Mayor Willie E. Herenton was in attendance at a 


Memphis, Tennessee church event when a former inmate expressed his frustration in 


14 Thid. 
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trying to complete his transition from prison back into society. Herenton said the former 
inmate related to him, “I cannot find work.”!® 

Herenton was touched by the frustration and disappointment, as well as the need, 
of the unnamed former inmate. Herenton confided with United Press International, “I saw 
the pain and anguish in this young man.”!7 In response to the situation of the young 
former inmate and many others with similar experiences, Herenton established a 
transitional program named Memphis Second Chance. The young former inmate is a 
minister of the gospel today and he is a product of Memphis Second Chance Program. 
Memphis, Tennessee prepares for the return of former inmates by organizing a program 
that will give former inmates a second chance in life. 

The specifics of the program that are fostered by the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, and the Department of Justice are noted 
in three requirements to assist in successful transition of former inmates into society: 

¢ Employment: FBCOs would offer job training and job placement services in 

coordination with business and other employment providers. 

¢ Transitional housing: Grants would be available to organizations providing 

housing services or vouchers to individuals to partially subsidize transitional 
housing. 

¢ Mentoring: FBCOs would provide post-release mentoring and other services 

essential to reintegrating ex-offenders in coordination with the correction, 


parole, and probation structure. 


16 Ibid. 
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Crucial to successfully re-entry is: 
1. finding and keeping employment 
2. obtaining transitional housing, and 
3. receiving mentoring. 
All three components to successful transitions are provided in the Memphis, Tennessee 
City of Memphis Second Chance Program. 

Although Mayor Willie E. Herenton and the City of Memphis, Tennessee are 
effectively maintaining a Second Chance Program, Mr. Lewis Polk and company are 
contributing to the effort of successful transition through a program named Memphis 
Leadership Foundation. Between the organizations, there are at least a double effort in 
Memphis to help ex-offenders successfully transition back into society. On Friday 28,2004 
at 9:45 A.M., an interview was conducted by the researcher from his home with Mr. 
Lewis Polk of Memphis Leadership Foundation located in Memphis, Tennessee. The 
interview was conducted via telephone. Mr. Polk explained the origin of the foundation, 
its mission and objective. 

Mr. Polk and I agreed to meet on June 10, 2004 at 9:15 A.M. Dr. Paul Brown of 
Memphis Theological Seminary, Memphis Tennessee informed me that he was scheduled 
to carry his class from the seminary on a field trip to Memphis Leadership Foundation. 
Upon asking if I could go along with the class, Dr. Brown graciously consented. I had 
called him inquiring about the telephone number of the foundation and was blessed with 
information about the field trip. 

Mr. Polk said that the objective of the foundation was that of helping ex-offenders 
in their attempts to re-enter society. Some of the ex-offenders were successful in re- 


entering the community, which gave the foundation a sense of achievement, but there were 
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some ex-offenders who were not successful. When Polk spoke of the unsuccessful ex- 
offenders, he said that they cause nights of frustration. 

The foundation, according to Polk, was created because of the need to give ex- 
offenders a chance to become productive citizens in their community. One component of 
the transition process is economic opportunity. Polk was aware of the constant denial of 
economic opportunity to ex-offenders; therefore, Leadership Foundation was begun, 
fostering a program to place in jobs ex-offenders who expressed a desire to overcome 
their past and to re-establish themselves in society. 

Participants in the Memphis Leadership Foundation program are given random 
drug tests; Polk admits that some ex-offenders are dismissed from the program, because 
they failed the drug test. Some of the ex-offenders who were dismissed from the Memphis 
Leadership Foundation program, at a later date, may reapply for admission and those 
persons who appear to be serious about transitioning into the community are given | 
another chance to succeed in re-entering society. The first thirty minutes of each work day 
began with devotion and then the work schedule is followed. 

Participants in the program provide care and upkeep for the buildings and property 
of Barnheart, Crane and Rigging Company. The alliance between Memphis Leadership 
and Foundation and Barnheart, Crane and Rigging Company offers job placement 
economic opportunity to ex-offenders. 

Tennessee is not alone in the effort to assist ex-offenders back into society; 
Durham, North Carolina is noted because of the work of Phil Jackson in this area of socio- 
religious cones: Phil Jackson is making a contribution to the world by initiating a 
program of “faith-based support.” Jackson is a native of an adjacent town to Philadelphia. 


At the tender age of twelve, Jackson packed a gun and, at the young age of 18, he did 
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time in a military prison, according to an article retrieved on the internet. Jackson, the 
article states, turned to Christ as the Lord of his life and professed a call from the Lord to 
assist ex-offenders in their transitioning from prison back into society. Ministering within 
this calling is not always easy, nor is it always rewarding, Jackson acknowledges. 
According to the article, Jackson mentioned times when ex-offenders tried to get over on 
him, but he yet sees the need of giving them a chance. Finding work for ex-offenders is not 
easy, according to Jackson, but “we can’t give up.”!8 The driving force within Jackson is 
the possibility of one ex-offender being helped. Jackson formed a painting and cleaning 
company for the practical needs of ex-offenders. He is busy attempting to secure jobs for 
ex-offenders who are trying to re-enter society. 

An introduction to Christ is a basic need of the ex-offenders, Jackson believes, but 
he admits experiencing difficulty in raising money “from local church leaders for his ex- 
offenders program.”!9 Even after talking with pastors of local congregations, Jackson 
comes away saying, “I just don’t know where that comes from scripturally.”2° He was 
referring to a statement made by some of the pastors, “That person got themselves into 
that position and they need to get themselves out of it”?! Jackson is committed to giving 
an ex-offender the opportunity to become a paid worker and sustaining himself as he 
transitions back into the community. Jackson “gave up a well-paying management job to 


start New Beginnings.” 


18 Marsha and Son, “Faith-based Support” (article online) American Radioworks, 2003; available 
from http://www.newbeginnings.com; internet; accessed 17 February 2004. 
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An ex-offender named Eddie found his way into the program of New Beginnings. 
Bible lessons led by Ellis McCoy, a local businessman of Durham, claimed the attention of 
Eddie and other ex-offenders. One passage of scripture that McCoy shared with Eddie and 
others was taken from the book of James, chapter 1, verse 4, “But let patience have her 
perfect work.” McCoy instructed them saying, “Patience will bring maturity. Going 
through a trial,” he said, ‘brings maturity.” 

Eddie was certainly going through a trial. Two months after first hearing McCoy 
instruct him that he must be patient, Eddie was still without a job. He was finally hired to 
do some painting at various locations, a dilapidated building here and there. Out of 
frustration, he spoke of the bitterness and harsh treatment society heaped upon him. Then, 
he would “say he brought it all on himself- he’s to blame.”?4 “If I could take back the 
things I did, { would. But I can’t,” Eddie says. “There’s nothing I can do. But Pll never do 
them again. So isn’t that enough? Five years of my life have been thrown away. I threw 
them away. But is society going to want to throw away another five years for good 
measure?’”25 

Eddie will not be required to waste any more years if Phil Jackson and New 
Beginnings have anything to do with it. They helped Eddie to find a job here and there 
until at last, “13 months after his release from prison,””6 the tides shifted. Eddie landed 
two part-time jobs “at a gas station and a pet-care shop. The service station didn’t ask 


about a criminal record. The application at the pet-care shop asked if he’d had a felony 


23 Thid. 
24 Thid. 
25 Ibid. 
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conviction within the last five years. Eddie was locked up in 1996, so he could truthfully 


answer in the negative. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Theories are sometime based on subjective, as well as objective, resources. The 
researcher embraces a ministry that focuses on ex-offenders both subjectively and 
objectively. Patton advises against the use of these terms in the research process because 
according to Patton, “the terms objectivity and subjectivity have become ideological 
ammunition in the paradigm debate. The ideal of absolute objectivity and value-free 
science are impossible to attain in practice and of questionable desirability in the first place 
because they ignore the intrinsically social nature and human purposes of research. 
Subjectivity, on the one hand, has such negative connotations in the public mind that to 
openly advocate the value of subjective insight in evaluation research is to risk 
undermining the credibility of one’s work. My solutions, as a pragmatist, are to avoid 
using either word and to stay out of futile debates about subjectivity versus objectivity.”? 

Notwithstanding the risk factors, the researcher took a look into possible causes 
for recidivism of young black men in the penal institutions. The project is of interest to the 
researcher because of four young men from the researcher’s parish who are incarcerated. 
The researcher entered the research with determination of neutrality, but acknowledging 


the subjective reason for accepting the challenge of this research. Unfortunately, we live in 


1 Michael Quinn Patton, Qualitative Evaluation and Research Methods (Newbury Park, CA: 
Sage Publication, 1990), 55. 
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a society where crime is real and criminals must be held accountable for their actions. The 
foundation for this ministry is to not build on a desire for a subjective system of justice, 
but on a desire for a system with an appropriate objective in handing out justice. The 
researcher theorizes that with proper intervention the cycle of recidivism can be reduced. 
The theory of the researcher supports a possibility of change in ex-offenders who are 
spiritually nurtured, treated for drug use, taught occupational skills and provided with job 
opportunities. This theory is not inclusive of psychopaths, sihoiah all persons who are 
institutionalized deserve the best opportunity to experience the best of care for the best life 
they can experience. 
The researcher accepts the challenge of building on programs that are foundational 

to successful transitions of ex-offenders because of: 

1, the high rate of repetitive incarceration 

2. additional expenses to the government caused by recidivism 

3. the negative affect and pain that family members of ex-offenders experience 

4, the freedom that the Creator intended for creatures (humankind), and 

5. the possible waste of talents and gifts while incarcerated. 
Although there are not numerous programs for ex-offenders in their attempts to re-enter 
society, there are a few programs with impressive success. The success stories are 
outstanding because of the several attempts to re-enter society that ended in repeated 
failure. The repeated failure of ex-offenders, who seem to resign to prison life for the rest 
of their lives, tends to be a challenge for a faith-based organization. There is a reason why 
faith-based groups or any other group should consider assisting ex-offenders in their 
transition from prison to the community. This section deals with the theoretical aspects of 


the goal of this model of ministry and its fundamental basis. The usefulness of this model 
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will be considered from its biblical, theological, and historical foundations. The researcher 
stated in his foundation paper that “the Bible is replete with men who were incarcerated, 
nevertheless their lives proved productive and exemplary.”? The incarcerated people we 
read about in the Bible were not all innocent; nevertheless some of them became people of 
exemplary lives, such as Samson, (Judges 15). While Samson was in prison, he turned 
penitently to God and God embraced him. Testimonies of offenders who turn their lives 
over to God stand in sharp opposition to the thinking of people with negative thoughts, 
contending, “The leopard cannot change his stripes.” Phillip Jackson of East Durham, 
North Carolina wrote, “I’ve talked with many pastors and I have heard pastors say, “That 
person got themselves into that position and they need to get themselves out of it.’ I just 
don’t know where that comes from scripturally.”3 Jackson’s statement was in reference to 
the climate of the churches that he sought funding from to help ex-offenders in their 
transitioning back into the community, although he was successful in his appeal with only 
some of them. Jackson still perseveres in his belief and action that supports the ideal that 
recidivism will decline, depending on the assistance given to ex-offenders. 

Re-entering society following incarceration is said to be a difficult task. In part, the 
difficulty was heard in the complaint of a young ex-offender who said, “Everybody be 
looking at you; they just be watching you.” Of course, this would be the least of the 
difficulties ex-offenders encounter. According to Visher and Travis, “the transition 


experienced by individuals as they leave prison and return home to their families and 


2 Levon Ozier, “Foundations In The Practices Of Ministry” (unpublished), 1. 


3 Marsha and Son, “Faith-based Support,” (article on line) American Radioworks, 2003; 
available from http://www.newbeginnings.com; internet; accessed 17 February 2004. 
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communities is fundamentally a dynamic, social process.”4 “However,” continue Visher 
and Travis, “only recently has theoretical and empirical attention been directed to the 
conceptualization of this experience, which includes the period immediately after release 
and the months and years that follow, (Bushway et al. 2001, Laub & Sampson 2001, 
Travis et al. 2001).”> 

Considering the time frame mentioned by Visher and Travis, the patience and 
endurance of the ex-offenders must be components within the theory of the researcher. 
Notwithstanding, those who provide the ex-offender, nurture, guidance, and job 
opportunity must also possess patience and endurance, along with firmness and 
resoluteness. Visher and Travis agree that there has not been an abundance of work done 
in the area of recidivism of ex-offenders. According to them “only a handful of studies 
have examined the lives of individuals released from prison. However these studies are 
based on small or unrepresentative samples (Adler 1992, Maruna 2001., Nealson et al. 
1999, Shover 1985, Solomon et al 2001, Zamble and Quinsey 1997) or were conducted 
decades ago (Glaser 1964, Glueck 1950 reanalyzed in Sampson & Laub 1993, Irwin 1970, 
Studt 1967). As a result they may not be generalized to issues facing prisoners being 
released today.’ Neglect of the prisoners and ex-offenders regarding research of their 
lives is quite evident according the conclusion of Visher and Travis. It is also the finding 
and conclusion of the researcher as previous work was sought for this project. Work in 
this area is unbelievably scarce. During the presentation of the researcher’s project for 


candidacy review, a remark was made, that “These people are not lepers in the Bible!” 


4 Visher and Travis, “Transition From Prison To Community.” 
5 Ibid. 


6 Ibid. 
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insinuating that more material should be available from the researcher with dates, names, 
statistics, charts, and graphs. Although, they are not lepers in the Bible, they are treated 
with the same snarling disdain by the “holier than thou” segment of society. Another 
segment contends that they are afraid of them because offenders and ex-offenders are 
“mad-men,” “they will kill you.” Then, there is the segment that is simply uncaring with 
the attitude, “They don’t bother me and I won’t bother them.” 

This model of ministry is to benefit the “holier than thou” segment of society, the 
segment who believe that ex-offenders are “mad-men” that kill. Also, it is for the offenders 
who are left to themselves in prisons or ex-offenders who walk around daily with the 
stigma of prison negating the possibilities of successful transition. This model is organized 
to empower young men who have fallen prey to crime. It is intended to reach across social 
barriers to connect with young black men, to befriend them, to teach and nurture them, 
and to provide them with assistance back into the community from prison. This model is 
built around five components: 

¢ friendship 

¢ trust 

¢ lectures 

e dramatizations, and 

¢ pretest and post-test 
The researcher chose II Timothy 2:2 (CEV) as the foundation of the model to be used in 
ministering to the young ex-offenders, “You have heard me teach. Now I want you to tell 
these same things to followers who can be trusted to tell others.” This model consists of 
one mentor who will select a young ex-offender to assist in his transition from prison to 


the community. Theoretically, the researcher envisions the domino effect in this model of 
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one always touching another to bring that one to a successful transition. Among the 
educational tools used in this venture is the enneagram. Lessons will be taken from the 
text, Enneagram Spirituality by Suzanne Zuecher. Zuecher informed the reader of the 
various personality types common to human behavior.? According to her contemporary, 
Renee Baron in the text, What Type Am I?, the enneagram can be helpful in one’s 
understanding of the conduct and behavior of other persons.* To acquire such knowledge 
is to become equipped with a tool useful to the mentor, pastor, or teacher in a relationship 
with clients. Knowledge of the enneagram can be helpful to an ex-offender transitioning 
from prison to the community. 

The researcher stated in the “Foundations in the Practice of Ministry” paper “that a 
study of the enneagram can inform the readers of the area of their anatomy where 
decisions are normally made. The awareness is a strong indication of ‘dia kind of decision 
will be made. According to the study of the enneagram, the decision can be made in one of 
three areas of one’s anatomy. It can be made in the head, the heart, or the gut.”? It is to 
one’s advantage to discover ways and means to improve one’s decision-making methods. 
“Wherever one has lackadaisically or methodically made decisions, the enneagram offers 
insight into ways to circumvent the methods by which the decisions were previously made. 
The method by which one has previously made decisions is a learned method, influenced 
by their parents or an authority figure, also by their environment and heredity. The method 
that becomes the criterion that governs the child’s thought process even during adult years 


can be modified. However, learned behavior altered allowing the best of an individual to 


7 Suzanne Zuecher, Enneagram Spirituality (Notre Dame, IN: Ave Maria Press, 1991). 
8 Renee Baron, What Type Am 1? (New York: Penguin Putnam, 1998), 2. 
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be lived out.!° The theory of the researcher is based in past on the revelation or teaching 
of the enneagram. Although the enneagram was formed more than 2000 years ago in 
Afghanistan, it is relatively unknown, even in the circles of many scholars.!! It surprised 
the researcher while gathering material from various institutions of higher learning that the 
enneagram was not widely known. In fact, at one institution the researcher was asked if 
the spelling was accurate. Though the enneagram can be dated as a historical discipline, it 
is rather contemporary in its use among the masses. Speaking of contemporary work, 
Larry Grunden, Ph.D. who mentors the focus group, “Spirituality and Leadership in 
Congregational Life” at United Theological Seminary has developed a work known as 
“The Spiritual Cycles Of Life” based on the work previously done by Frederic Hudson. 
Grunden directs his readers in finding their “whereabouts” on the cycles of life, and 
instructs them in finding a way to emerge from their present location and circumstance to 
a more appropriate cycle of life.!* This work is also foundational to the researcher’s theory 
of successful transition of ex-offenders. The Cycle of Spiritual Renewal is composed of 
four phases, Phase I is labeled, “Going With The Spirit.” It comprises three distinct 
characteristics: vision, plan, and plateauing. Phase 2 is labeled, “Stuck in the Doldrums.” 
Its characteristics are: manage doldrums, sort out deception/let go-illusions and small 
deaths. Phase 3 is labeled, “Searching in the Wilderness.” Its characteristic is, invest in self 


and spirit. Phase 4 is labeled, “Finding New Life.” Its characteristics are: exploring faith, 


10 Ibid. 
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discover gifts, discern call and train.!> Basically, the theory of the researcher is that people 
who are provided with possibilities and opportunities can change, even those who have 
been convicted of crimes and have served time in prisons as repeaters can change. Samuel 
Dewitt Proctor in his book, The Substance of Things Hoped For, wrote regarding the 
mindset of white America, especially during the 1920s and 1930s. Proctor contends that 
white America believed that black people were incapable of change.'4 Change from what 
into what would be an interesting discussion, but that in itself is not the focus of this 
project 

Proctor, referring to Alexis de Tocqueville, said, “He assumed that blacks 
wouldn’t and couldn’t change.” Blacks from various social strata possess the same 
mindset when considering blacks who are incarcerated or ex-offenders. It is an alarming 
consciousness to be aware of that mindset. “They will never change,” some people say. 
This research is built on a Theoretical, Theological, Biblical, and Historical foundation that 
supports the claim that humanity, with the help of God, can change. The theoretical aspect 
of this research has been considered. Now the researcher turns attention to the theological 
aspect of this work. 

Is there a connection between theology and prison? Why would the researcher, at 
such an important time in the Doctor of Ministry program, consider offenders or ex- 
offenders in a project? Perhaps an understanding of theology and the term, “universe,” will 
provide some answers to these questions. Theology, according to Webster’s Dictionary, is 


the study of God and God’s relation to the universe; also, it is the study of religious truth. 


13 Thid., 24. 
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Webster defines the term, “universe” as the totality of objects and phenomena throughout 
space; it is the whole world. In the researcher’s mind, the definitions of theology and 
universe connect God with the penal institutions. Theology is about seeing and studying 
how God connects with things, including people. It is important to observe how God 
connects or relates to the prison with its offenders and repeating offenders. The people 
who became known as God’s people and were often called, “The Children of God” spent 
more the 70 years in some form of incarceration. To observe God’s relationship with them 
is to observe God’s relationship with offenders and repeating offenders. The years of 
incarceration mentioned refers to their captivity. 

The people who became known as the “Children of God” experienced 
incarceration by a forcible deportation of the Jews from their native land. The captivity 
was noted as a forcible detention under the Assyrian or Babylonian kings. A captive 
according to the Smith Bible Dictionary is a prisoner of war. Such was usually treated 
with great cruelty by the heathen nation. An isolated example is Samson, taken captive by 
the Philistines who gouged out his eyes. They then led him to Gaza where punishment was 
executed at a grinding stone (Judges 15). The oppressive state of captivity rendered the 
“Children of God” extremely melancholy. An example of their melancholy is expressed in 
Psalms 137 (CSB): 

By the rivers of Babylon—there we sat down and there we wept 

when we remembered Zion. There we hung up our lyres on the 

poplar trees, for our captors there asked us for songs, and our 

tormentors asked for mirth, saying, “Sing us one of the songs of 

Zion.” How could we sing the Lord’s song in foreign land? If I 

forget you, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget (its skill). May my 

tongue cling to the roof of my mouth, if I do not remember you, if] 

do not set Jerusalem above my highest joy. Remember, Lord (what) 

the Edomites said that day at Jerusalem; Destroy it! Destroy it 


down to its foundations! Daughter Babylon, doomed to 
destruction, Happy is the one who pays you back what you have 
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done to us. Happy is he who takes your little ones and dashes them 
against the rock. 


Prophets brought messages of hope to these melancholy, oppressed captives. The 
researcher’s interest focuses on ex-offenders because God establishes and maintains a 
relationship with the torn down, devastated, melancholy captives. James Cone, author of A 
Black Theology of Liberation, believes that liberation is orchestrated by God because God 
is the God of the oppressed people. Cone contends, “Liberation is a rational study of the 
being of God in the world in light of the existential situation of an oppressed community 
relating the forces of liberation to the light of the essence of the gospel, which is Jesus 
Christ.”!5 God did not connect only with people in the Old Testament, as John Bright 
points out in The Kingdom of God. The relationship is ubiquitous in both the Old 
Testament and the New Testament.!6 In the Old Testament, there is a traceable 
monotheistic relationship that God had with the bondage people who became known as 
His people, (Exodus 3:7,8 CSB): 

Then the Lord said, I have observed the misery of my people in 

Egypt, and have heard them crying out because of their oppressors, 

and I know about their sufferings. I have come down to rescue 

them from the power of the Egyptians and to bring them from that 

land to a good and spacious land, a land flowing with milk and 

honey—the territory of the Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, 

Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites. 

God, who connected with the people of oppression in the Old Testament, 
connected with them in the New Testament through the life of Jesus Christ. Jesus said in 


Luke 4:18 that His relationship with the oppressed and the captives was by an 


appointment from God. God relates with the oppressed and incarcerated today. The word 


15 James Cone, A Black Theology Of Liberation (New York: Orbis Books, 1990). 
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of God blazes with eternal truth. Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today, and forever 
(Hebrews 13:9 CSB). The Biblical aspect of the foundation for this project is based on the 
life of Joseph, the son of Jacob (Genesis 39-41). Joseph is of interest in this project 
because he spent time in prison and re-entered the community successfully. A series of 
sermons were preached by the researcher regarding Joseph and the circumstances 
surrounding his imprisonment. The sermon outline should be viewed in Appendix A. 
Joseph was sentenced to prison on a false charge. His reaction to the charge and the 
sentencing was amazing. It is true that the “unjust act of the law could have, but did not, 
produce anger nor vindictiveness in his purpose. The false allegation by Mrs. Potiphar, the 
wife of Joseph’s superior did not cause him to lose hope in humanity, nor to harbor 
hatred. The scornful and unbrotherly acts of his siblings did not break his spirit.”!” 
Joseph’s embracing ethics and morality was above reproach and exemplary to people of all 
generations and cultures. He is an example of one who grew while he was a prisoner. He 
went into the prison making friends. He became a friend to Phataoh’s butler and to his 
baker, Genesis 40. Joseph’s imprisonment totaled perhaps 24 months. His interpretation 
was favorable, stating that the butler would be released and restored to his occupation. 
Joseph also interpreted the baker’s dream. 

His interpretation of the baker’s dream was less favorable, pronouncing his 
imminent demise. Joseph interpreted dreams with such prognosticated accuracy that when 
the king had a dream that troubled him, the butler recommended Joseph with confidence in 
his ability to give an interpretation. Joseph interpreted the king’s dream and the king 


showed his appreciation by releasing Joseph from prison. He also, promoted him to prime 
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minister of Egypt.!® Many people are reported to have served time in prison in the 
biblical account, but the researcher now gives consideration, to the apostles Paul and Silas. 
Their imprisonment at Philippi is of interest to the researcher because their prison 
experience at Philippi provides clarity regarding the Lord’s relationship or connection with 
Paul and Silas as prisoners. Joseph’s release came as a result of interpreting dreams. He 
interpreted the dream of the butler. Paul tends to have taken a leadership role as they spent 
time in Philippi. Furthermore, they were in Philippi, a city of Macedonia, because of the 
vision that Paul had. In the vision, a man requested Paul to come over to Macedonia and 
help him. Strangely, nothing else is heard of the man in the vision who asked for help. 
Nevertheless, the apostle Paul helped several people in that area. Among those who were 
helped was a young girl whom he delivered from the power of divination. She was the 
property of some mien; she was owned by them. 

The world behind the text, Acts 16, was not a pleasant world by the standard of 
present day America. Bruce Malina in his book, The New Testament World, discusses the 
honor and shame standards by which people were labeled during New Testament times. !9 
Needless to say, women and children were people of shame, and men were of honor. The 
young girl experienced double shame. First of all, she was a child; secondly, she was a 
female. However, she brought honor to the men who owned her because of her 
subordination to them by the standard of the world that day. She honored them, not only 
with subordination as a child and female, but she earned money for them, which also 


brought them honor. The apostle Paul delivered her by calling the evil spirit out of her, 
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which in turn, negated the profit they gain by her activities empowered through an evil 
spirit. The researcher stated in the “Foundation in the Practices of Ministry” paper that the 
apostle Paul and his co-worker’s activities resulted in being beaten and imprisoned. It was 
at this time of imprisonment that God’s relationship to prisoners became very clear. The 
Bible attributes their release from prison to an answer to their song and prayer to God. 
God delivered them using an earthquake. The earthquake that freed them frightened the 
authorities and set the stage for the conversion of the jailers and his family.2° The biblical 
foundation also includes Jesus Christ. Christ experienced the coldness, the hardness and 
sometime the unfairness of the legal system. “Legal action was brought against Him that 
led to His arrest when He entered Jerusalem leading a procession on what became known 
as Palm Sunday. His arrest led to his death. The charge was blasphemy, treason, or 
insurrection. He was sentenced to death at the age of 33 by Pilate. The arrest and 
sentencing of Jesus Christ justly or unjustly links Him to a population that lives with a 
stigma of having been convicted by the court system.”2! That experience enables him to 
connect with persons who have been convicted. The apostle shares with us in the book of 
Hebrews 4:15: 

For we do not have a high priest who is unable to sympathize with 


our weaknesses, but One who has been tested in every way as we 
are, yet without sin. (CSB) 


The researcher feels the need to add that following Christ’s death, he was buried; 
God raised him from the dead on the third day morning, Matthew records: 


But the angel told the women, “Don’t be afraid, because 1 know 
you are looking for Jesus who was crucified, He is not here! For He 


20 Ozier, “Foundations In The Practice Of Ministry.” 


21 Tbid. 
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has been resurrected, just as He said. Come see the place where He 
lay, (Matthew 28:5,6 CSB). 


The researcher includes in the theoretical section, historical data of persons who 
personally experienced incarceration. Two persons were chosen that their incarceration 
profile might be observed, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and Nelson Mandela. These men 
became icons of their era. Their jail experiences were noted by nations and are noted by 
nations 30 years later. In Dr. King’s letter from Birmingham city jail he explained his jail 
experience in Alabama and why he was in Birmingham, Alabama in the first place. Eight 
prominent white clergymen had published an open letter in January1963 contending that 
King’s nonviolent resistance promoted civil disturbances. They, also “called on King to 
allow the battle for integration to continue in the local and federal courts.”22 In King’s 
response in an open letter, he stated, “I am in Birmingham because injustice is here.23 
King likened himself to an eighth century prophet whose mission often summoned them to 
a region other than where they resided. “Like the apostle Paul,” King said, “I must 
constantly respond to the Macedonia call and aid.”24 Similar to the apostle Paul, King 
spent time in jail. Neither, Dr, King nor the apostle Paul lessened his spiritual-socio reform 
activities, because of threats of danger or the imminence of jail. King made noteworthy 
use of his time in jail. He found time spent in jail to be conducive for prayer, for reading, 
and for writing. The researcher will incorporate into the model for ministry the jail cell 
activities of Dr. King to assist ex-offenders in successful transitions back into society. The 


jail cell activities of King became components in the researcher’s ministry model to 


22 James M. Washington, ed., A Testament Of Hope (San Francisco, CA: Harper/Collins 
Publishers), 289. 


23 Ibid. 


24 Thid., 290. 
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encourage self-discipline, strengthen one’s spirituality, and enhance one intellectually. In 
King’s open letter to the eight white clergymen, King acknowledged, “Never before have I 
written a letter this long (or should I say book?). I’m afraid that it is much too long to take 
your precious time. I can assure you that it would have been much shorter if I had been 
writing from a comfortable desk but what else is there to do when you are alone for days 
in the dull monotony of a narrow jail cell other than write long letters, think strange 
thoughts, and pray long prayers?”25 The researcher recommends King’s jail cell activities 
as “A Jail Cell Formula” to achievement. Each participant in the research project was 
asked to close the day with personal cca then personal reflection, following with 
prayer. 

Nelson Mandela was also chosen as a historical figure of positive encouragement 
despite the fact that he spent time in prison. Mandela was born July 18, 1918 in Mvezo, a 
tiny village. It was located on the banks of the Mbashe River in the district of Umtata, the 
capital of the Transkei. Mandela chose to participate in activities to emancipate his African 
brothers and sisters from a minority rule that enslaved and subordinated the majority. 
During the struggle to emancipate his people, although he had gone underground, his 
identity was discovered and he was sentenced to life in prison. Mandela was imprisoned 
for more than twenty years. In view of this fact, he was not permitted to be quoted by the 
media of South Africa, yet Mandela became the symbol of Africa’s effort to be 
emancipated. The researcher takes pleasure in quoting Mandela as he closes his book, 
Long Walk To Freedom: 


I have walked that long road to freedom. I have tried not falter; I 
have made missteps along the way. But I have discovered the secret 


25 Tbid., 302. 


that after climbing a great hill, one only finds that there are many 
more hills to climb. I have taken a moment here to rest, to steal a 
view of the glorious vista that surrounds me, to look back on the 
distance that I have come. But I can rest only for a moment, for 
with freedom comes responsibilities, and I dare not linger, for my 
long walk is not yet ended.° 


26 Nelson Mandela, Long Walk To Freedom (Boston, MA: Little, Brown and Company), 625. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


While on an immersion trip into the Appalachian culture with Dr. Paul Dekar and 
the class of 1998-1999 of Memphis Theological Seminary, we visited the Harrah Casino. 
The culture of the North Carolina Casino reflected the mindset of people who endeavored 
to formulate a theory on how to beat the house. A theory of such intention is prevalent in 
the penal institutions of our United States of America. A young inmate told me that he is a 
repeater, meaning that he had completed a sentence of incarceration, had been released, 
and was doing time again. He reentered prison because of violating probation. The inmate 
confided that he thought he had perfected the skills efficient enough while in prison to beat 
the system once he was released. There are young men who continue to attempt to beat 
the system despite the fact that many of them fail in their attempts. What are the odds of 
an offender beating the system? In an article mentioned earlier written by Visher and 
Travis in the Urban Institute Journal, it is stated that seven out of ten ex-offenders will re- 
enter prison within three years following their release.' The percentage is high regarding 
the probability of those who will fail. 

In order to understand the complexities of ex-offenders successfully transitioning 


back into the community, I initiated a research with individual case studies. 


1 Visher and Travis, “Transition From Prison To Community:” 


a) 
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According to Larry Grunden, “The case study is a method designed for learning 
the breadth and depth of experience.” I chose to use the qualitative studies mentioned 
above, in order to understand the complexities of four ex-offenders successfully 
transitioning back into the community. The research began in February 2004 and 
concluded in April 2004. Again, the qualitative method mentioned above with four ex- 
offenders was chosen in order to: 

1, Have access to details and depth of selected issues of the research; 

2. Minimize constraints that are possible through predetermined categories of 
analysis; 

3. Benefit from the individual case study because of its effectiveness in describing 
contemporary real-life situations. It is widely used by social scientists; 

4, Benefit from internal validity of the study. 

The choice of millions of young men to repeatedly end up in prison is a 
phenomenon that concerns the social, political, as well as the religious, community of the 
United States of America. They were studied individually in order for the researcher to 
understand the experiences, ideas, relationships to people, reasons for moral choices, 
activities, energy, and motivations in the lives of each. The task of the researcher was to 
investigate the phenomenon on a larger scale before they re-enter the system. The 
investigation was a search into numerous unsuccessful attempts of ex-offenders to 
transition back mto society. Of the various tools or methods available to gather data, the 
researcher chose: (a) open-ended interviews, (b) surveys, and (c) observations as tools to 


gather data for this research project. The first tool the researcher used was the open-ended 


* Larry Grunden, “What Is The Unique Experience Of The Interim Minister?” (Ph.D. diss. Union 
Institute, 1997), 35. 
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interview. Salant and Dillman list four categories belonging to the survey methodologies: 
1. Face-to-face interviews, 2. Telephone interviews, 3. Mail surveys, and 4. Drop-off 
survey. The survey used in this research is the drop-off survey. According to Salant and 
Dillman, the drop-off survey, “combines features of face-to-face interviews with mail 
surveys. In this case, surveyors go door- to- door, personally delivering questionnaires to 
individual households and businesses. Respondents complete the questionnaires on their 
own and then either return them by mail or keep them for surveyors to collect. The 
researcher chose to hand the survey to each of the four ex-offenders who had agreed to 
participate in the research. During the fifth face-to-face interview session of each 
participant, the researcher handed each one the survey and made a request for it to be 
completed and returned by the following week. The researcher refers to this methodology 
as a modified version of the drop-off-survey method. See Appendix B for survey 
questions. The four research participants responded to the survey questions and returned 
them as they had been requested. 

According to Salant and Dillman, “The purpose of a case study is to understand 
thoroughly all the factors related to the research question, but only for a single case. The 
esis often generate ideas that can be explored in detail later. However, they cannot be 
generalized to any larger population. . .”3 

Since the case study method allows for single or multiple real life cases in the 
examining process, it was an appropriate method for this study. Using the individual case 
study approach, the researcher was able to observe similarities in the behavior of the four 


participating ex-offenders and possible similar factors leading to their repetitive 


> Pricilla Salant and Don A. Dillman, How To Conduct Your Own Survey (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1994), 8. 
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incarceration. Since the case study method allows for single or multiple real life cases in 
the examining process, it was an appropriate method for this study. A major strength in 
this research is the multiple sources used to generate data. 

The second tool that the researcher used to collect data was the drop off survey 
(they were handed out). Interviews comprised one third of the researcher’s database. The 
term, interview, is defined in Random House Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary as: 1) “a 
formal meeting in which one or more persons questions, consults or evaluates another 
person, a job interview; 2) a meeting or conversation in which a writer or reporter asks 
questions of one or more persons from which material is sought for a newspaper story, 
television;”* Both definitions are applicable to the work of this researcher. Although an 
interview is a form of survey, the interview allows for more detailed collection of 
information that the pices survey lacks. 

Patton mstructs his readers saying, “The task for the interviewer is to make it 
possible for the person being interviewed to bring the interviewer into his or her world.” 
There is a stronger sense of experiencing the culture of the interviewee during such an 
interview because of having been in the interviewee’s world. Patton lists three fundamental 
approaches to collecting qualitative data through open-ended interviews. The approaches 
are: (1) the informal conversational interview, (2) the general interview guide approach, 
and (3) the standardized open-ended interview. The third approach was used in this 
research. The standardized open-ended interview allowed the researcher to plan and 


arrange questions that would possibly solicit answers that would illuminate the gray and 


4 Jess Stein, ed. Random House Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (New York: Random House), 
281. 


> Michael Quinn Patton, Qualitative Evaluation And Research Methods (Newbury Park, CA: 
Sage Publications, 1990), 279. 
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lack areas of the ex-offenders’ history. Also according to Patton, “The standardized 
open-ended interview consists of a set of questions carefully worded and arranged with 
the intention of taking each respondent through the same sequence and asking each 
respondent the same questions with essentially the same words,” Six standardized open- 
ended interview questions were given to the ex-offenders during each of the six sessions. 
Each ex-offender was given the same questions. The reason for using the standardized 
interview was to minimize possible bias. 

According to Patton, the standardized interview was designed to accommodate a 
research project where several interviewers will be interviewing different persons. “This” 
says Patton, “reduces the possibility of bias that comes from having different interviews 
for different people, including the problem of obtaining more comprehensive data from 
certain persons while getting less systematic information from others.” If different 
questions were asked of the ex-offenders, the odds would be greater for personal 
inclinations and prejudices to bias the interview. Therefore, the standardized open-ended 
interviews not only lessen the bias of the interview, but also allow the evaluator to obtain 
“data that are systematic and thorough, for each respondent . . .”8 The process also 
“reduces flexibility and spontaneity.” 

The third tool used to collect data was observation. Patton contends, “What 
people see is highly dependent on their interests, biases, and backgrounds. Our culture 


tells us what to see; our early childhood socialization instructs us in how to look at the 


S Ibid., 280. 
7 Ibid. 
8 Ibid., 281. 


? Ibid. 
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world; and our value systems tell us how to interpret what passes before our eyes. How, 
then can one trust observational data?”’!° Having made a choice to use observation as a 
tool to collect data, the researcher had to first reconcile Patton’s question, “How, then can 
one trust observational data?” According to Patton, “Scientific inquiry using observational 
methods requires disciplined training and rigorous preparation.”!! 

In the researcher’s Master’s degree program, “Servant Leadership,” as students we 
were imstructed in matters of observation and prayerful listening. This course was basically 
concerned with the formation of servants who lead. A requirement for an effective servant 
is vigilance in the area in which service is to be rendered and to whom it is to be rendered. 
The public might easily miss seeing an ex-offender who is attempting to re-enter society by 
focusing entirely on him as the armed robber, the rapist, the drug dealer, the arsonist, or 
the burglar who was recently released from prison. 

Culture, in its practice, places blinders on its practitioners and stigmatizes people 
who are different than the adherents to the culture. Culture ostracizes deviants and 
persons who fail to reach certain educational levels, economic status, societal 
acceptability, etc. The criminality of an ex-offender is covered, perhaps, when the public 
has access to data regarding him prior to a life of crime. The image of an ex-offender 
changes when the data of the ex-offender reveals patterns and habits of life that are not 
too different than the patterns and habits of the life of the ones with access to the data. 
Finally, the image of the ex-offender changes when it is viewed through the lens of one 


who has been arrested by his own conscience, booked by a personal sense of guilt and 


10 Thid., 200. 
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interrogated by the Holy Spirit. Being observant of ex-offenders is not a license to be 
suspicious of his every act or lackadaisical regarding his attempts to re-enter society. This 
is the area of service where the disciples of the Lord failed miserably. Christ asked them to 
be observant while He prayed. Instead, they slept while He prayed (Matthew 26:35 -46). 
The courses: servant leadership, pastoral care, pastoral leadership, psychology and other 
courses equipped me to be capable of using observation as a tool for this research. The 
data that was collected through survey, interview, and observation were then processed. 
Patton called this process “the culminating activities of qualitative research.”!2 

The journey that the researcher embarked upon three and a half years ago now 
concludes with the findings that resulted from analysis and interpretation of the research. 
Moving forward in the research process, it became expedient that the researcher modify 
research plans of presentation. Originally, the researcher had planned to enter the prison 
and minister to inmates who were still serving time. The process of the prison system 
tended to consume more time than the researcher was able to accommodate. Therefore, a 
different format was chosen, and the use of the original design was postponed until a later 
date. The original format is listed in Appendix A. Having to alter the process of the 
research, a search for ten ex-offenders who would participate in a program emphasizing 
the reduction of recidivism and the success/failure rate of ex-offenders re-entering the 
community was conducted. Again, the format had to be changed since the researcher 
could only get five volunteers. All five are young black men ranging in age from 18 to 30 
years old. They were not acquainted with one another prior to entering the research 


project. Their crimes varied. One was convicted of murder, two were convicted of drug 


12 Tbid., 371. 
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offences with intentions to sell, the fourth one was convicted of violation of parole (drug 
related), and the fifth was convicted of armed robbery. Four of the ex-offenders are 
repeaters, and the fifth ex-offender has served only one sentence. 

Questions were formulated so that clarity and insight might be attained regarding 
the lives of the five ex-offenders. How a relationship with the five can help the researcher 
better understand the dilemma of repetitive incarceration was the question of priority. 
Four of the participants had been repeaters and were experiencing life in the community at 
the start of the research. The fifth person has served one sentence and is also back in the 
community. Three of the participants were released on parole. Two had completed the 
sentences that had been given by the court 

So, the researcher chose four to do a case study—the four who were repeaters. 
The researcher was concerned about the lack of seriousness and truthfulness in the ex- 
offenders. Would they practice their sharpened skills of deceit? Would they have genuine 
concern in breaking the cycle of recidivism and in establishing paths to successful 
transition for ex-offenders back into the community? Would they continue with the 
research project until its completion? These are questions that the researcher went into the 
research with. When the ex-offenders were asked to sign a researcher and participant 
agreement form, it caused a brief period of skepticism among the ex-offenders. They were 
not willing to sign the agreement forms. After going over the agreement form a second 
time with the ex-offenders, they complied with its terms. The signatures gave credence to 
their involvement in the project, at least in the eyes of the researcher. 

Their inane also gave the researcher the privilege of proceeding with the 
project. The initial meeting took place in the conference room of the business of an 


acquaintance of the researcher. At that meeting, the ex-offenders were asked thirty-six 
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questions. The format of each session was given to the participants. Now, they had an idea 
of what each session would entail and a possible timeframe that each lesson would require. 

The ex-offenders were reminded of the option to withdraw from the project 
without any penalties or ill feelings. The researcher was relieved when no one opted to 
leave or to withdraw. They did voice their grievance of having thirty-six questions to 
consider. The researcher agreed that it was a bit much, but asked for their indulgence in 
retaining all the questions. If the questions were truthfully answered, they might provide a 
breakthrough needed for better understanding of how to assist in successful transition for 
ex-offenders to re-enter society. The following sessions with the ex-offenders were private 
sessions. The researcher preferred this arrangement, because it minimized the possibility of 
one ex-offender influencing the thoughts and comments of another ex-offender. We met at 
different locations that offered freshness of environment. Meeting at different locations 
that were neither their home base nor the researcher’s home base helped to alleviate the 
awkward feeling of the ex-offender being in the researcher’s world, Each ex-offender met 
once in the fellowship annex of the researcher’s church. This was purposely arranged so 
that each offender could “get a feel” of the researcher’s environment. 

Considering Grunden’s quote from Patton saying, “The purpose of interviewing is 
to find out what is in and on someone else’s mind . . . The task of the interviewer is to 
make it possible for the person being interviewed to bring the interviewer into his or her 
world,”!> the researcher thought that this arrangement would provide the ex-offenders the 


catalyst to accomplish Patton’s conclusion. 


'3 Grunden, “Unique Experience Of The Interim Ministry,” 47, citing Patton, 297. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


When the researcher returned to his context following the 2004 Spring Intensive at 
United Theological Seminary, he knew that time was of essence to further plan, formulate 
and initiate a model of ministry needed to assist in the national crisis of America and the 
world and to comply with the mandate of Jesus Christ in Matthew 25:31-46 regarding 
prisoners. The researcher’s project to address the present day prison dilemma was 
modified from its original format and design. The dilemma referred to is the repetitive 
incarceration of ex-offenders. The hundreds of thousands of offenders returning to the 
communities that they left behind are on an increase. The vast number of returnees poses 
potential problems for the communities to which they are returning. In an article by the 
Re-entry Policy Council, Elizabeth Nevins believes that “Addressing these problems ts 
difficult under any circumstances, but particularly when service providers tend not to 
consider people with criminal records as part of their clientele.”! The researcher sees a 
need for a ministry in the area of transitional assistance for ex-offenders. Therefore, the 
researcher again informed members of his context of his tended research project. The 
success of this research depended on several factors: (1) Proper Motivation of Context 


Associates; this was top priority. (2) Dedicated Context Associates; they should bring 


! Elizabeth Nevins, Re-Entry Policy Council (coordinated by the Council of State Governments); 
available from www.reentrypolicy.org; internet; accessed August 3, 2004. 
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commitment to the project and accept a degree of ownership of the Model of Ministry, 
and (3) Context Associates who would impact the focus. The overarching focus of the 
researcher is: Spirituality and Leadership of Congregational Life. The personal and 
narrowed focus of the researcher was that of ministering to congregant lives that had 
become entangled in the prison system. The problem imposed on the researcher was the 
inability to methodically minister to young men who were no longer in charge of 
scheduling activities for their lives. Therefore, ministry had to become portable as Jesus 
intended it to be. The portability of the ministry is inferred from the book of Isaiah 6:8 
(CSB): “Then I heard the voice of the Lord saying: Who should I send: Who will go for 
us? I said: Here I am. Send me.” Isaiah was commissioned to carry the word of God to the 
people of God. In another scripture among many, the portability of the ministry is inferred, 
Matthew 28:19,20 (CSB): “Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. Teaching them to 
observe everything I have commanded you. And remember, I am with you always, to the 
end of the age.” The researcher went about conceptualizing and giving portability to a 
model of ministry to impact prisoners who were serving time in prison. A goal had been 
set to enlist ten inmates for the research project. The objective of the research was to 
understand incarceration recidivism in order to effect a reduction in the number of 
recidivists swelling the prison population. The theory is that Bible lessons, human — 
nurturing, and friendship will reduce recidivism of repeating offenders. The researcher 
organized a drama team from his context, Emmanuel Missionary Baptist Church, 
emphasizing to them the nature of the project and its objectives. The objectives were: 


(1) To foster a program to teach Bible lessons to inmates: 
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Action: 
a. choose a format to present lessons to inmates 
b. choose a method to measure the inmate’s learning 
(2) To contribute to the inmates spiritual and social development 
Action: 
a. nurturing and follow-up contact with inmates 
b. facilitate friendship/relationship between church members and inmates 
(3) To spiritually bring inmates into a sense of community sharing warmth and 
fellowship 
Action: 
a. initiate friendship, share social activities, show interest in the lives of 
the inmates 
b. assist in finding housing and employment for inmates upon release 
The researcher called a prison located in Tennessee to speak with the chaplain. The 
chaplain was told of the stineancdile’ d iobcek. He seemed interested and was quite 
encouraging in the process. The researcher made an appointment with Chaplain Aaron (an 
assumed name) for the following week. The drive to the rural Tennessee area was filled 
with excitement and expectancy. It was a cold day in February; snow that fell a few days 
prior was lingering in various spots. The evidence of evening was seen in the gathering 
shadows of the wintry day. The researcher’s appointment was scheduled for 4:00 P.M. 
and he arrived 15 minutes early. The officer at the front desk asked, are youMr.  _—_—s_—i? 
The researcher answered, Yes. Very professionally, the officer said, “I’ll ring Chaplain 
Aaron and let him know that you are here.” After ringing the chaplain, she said, “he’ll be 


up to get you.” An overweight, jovial man came up the corridor toward the bars that 
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separated unprocessed visitors from the area where some of the most dangerous offenders 


interact with one another. Chaplain Aaron extended a strong handshake and escorted the 


researcher to his office, located just off the side of the chapel. Chaplain Aaron had snack 


food strewn about his office. He offered the researcher snacks, two or three times and was 


refused two or three times. Then, he said, “I hope you don’t mind if] drink a soda.” The 


researcher did not mind. He and the chaplain concluded gentilities and the matter of 


business took precedence. The project to prepare inmates for readiness to leave the prison 


was discussed in detail The Model of Ministry suggested for this task is based on pertinent 


Bible lessons, human warmth and nurturing, friendship and fellowship, The lesson subjects 


and formats for each session was arranged in the following manner: 


Session one: 


Session two: 


Session three: 


Drama Night, the lesson will be in the form of a drama. The room 
will be set up as a theater and members of Emmanuel Missionary 
Baptist Church will perform. The lesson will be based on Luke 
18:18-30. A Certain Rich Ruler will be the feature of the night. 
Popcorn, drinks and hotdogs will be served. 


Election Night, the lesson will be in the form of an election 
campaign. The candidates running for the office of Lord of Your 
Life are: God of the Righteous Party and Satan of the Mammon 
Party. Scripture foundations are Joshua 24:14-28 and Matthew 
6:19-34, also the work of Thomas Keating, Intimacy With God, 
will be part of the format. There will be a poll booth and casting of 
votes. Ballots will be counted and the winner will be announced. 
The voting process will be a genuine call to repentance. The votes 
cast for God will necessitate a follow-up committee to provide 
spiritual direction, baptism, and a letter to a congregation of the 
candidate’s choice. Refreshments will be served at the victory 
celebration. 


Evening News, following an introduction of the lesson based on 
Luke 10:25-37, the content will be presented using the format of a 
news report. The alarming news will be discussed at Haid’s Bar and 
Gnill. A Near Death Experience is the feature story of the evening. 
Hamburgers, Cheeseburgers, Peanuts, and Root Beer are specialties 
at Haid’s Bar and Grill. 
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Session four: Psychoanalysis Night, a trip to the counselor will reveal your 
Personality type. Foundational to our lesson is the Enneagram 
Spirituality and Bible lesson based on Philippians 2:1-15. Verse five 
is the special focus. “Have this mind among yourselves, which you 
have in Christ Jesus” (RSV). Pills will be administered in the form 
of Jelly Beans, Skittles and M&Ms. They will be washed down with 
soda, coffee, tea or bottled water. 


Session five: DVD Night, visual highlights of Mel Gibson’s “The Passion Of The 
Christ.” Briefs on the movie through the insight of Dr. Tyron 
Inbody, “A Theologian’s Analysis Of The Movie Maker As 
Theologian Mel Gibson’s The Passion Of The Christ.” 
Refreshments will be served. 

Session six: Game Show Night, finding your place on the wheel of the Cycles of 
Spiritual Renewal will be the participants’ task. The lesson will be 
based on Philippians 3. Verses 13 and 14 are the special focus: 
“Brethren, I do not consider that I have made it my own; but one 
thing I do, forgetting what lies behind and straining forward to what 
lies ahead, I press on toward the goal for the prize of the upward 
call of God in Christ Jesus.” (NRSV). 

The prizes for the winners of the night will be: 

Ist Prize ——————_—_———_ Color TV 
2nd Prize ————————__- DVD Player 
3td Prize--—-- Cassette Recorder 

After the chaplain heard the project plans, he commented that it was more of an 

educational program than a religious program. He asked the researcher to prepare a letter 
to be sent to the prison officials to request the privilege of entering their facilities with the 
project. He also asked if the researcher had objections if the administrators preferred to 
label the project educational as opposed to religious. The researcher had no objections. 
Three days later, a letter explaining the project and a format of the lesson plans was 
carried to the facility by the researcher with the hope of being interviewed by the 
administrator. The researcher was told that the administrator would review the material 


and would contact the researcher at a later date. Several weeks passed without contact 
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from the prison administrator or chaplain. The researcher attempted to call the chaplam on 
two occasions without success. The front desk rang his office, but he did not answer his 
phone on either of the occasions. 

About a month later, the researcher contacted another prison in Tennessee, but 
was denied the request to bring the program to that facility. However, within the same 
week the researcher heard from the prison chaplain who was originally contacted. 
Chaplain Aaron apologized for the lengthy time that it took to advise the researcher of the 
administrator’s decision. The decision was negative with an apology for it being so. 

Time was becoming a factor with the researcher. He then visited a halfway house, 
although this meant another modification in the intended audience—participants of the 
program. Entering the building (halfway house) and asking to see the director, the 
researcher noticed the youthfulness of the young man who opened the door. He appeared 
to have functioned in a receptionist or greeter’s capacity. The greeter was very warm and 
intentional in representing the establishment. He partially entered a room and stated that a 
visitor desired to see the director. He returned to the researcher and said, “She’ll be here | 
in just a few minutes, would you hike to have a seat?” Approximately ten minutes passed 
and the director came out and greeted the researcher. The researcher knew the director; 
they had attended classes together about 20 years prior. After moments of catch-up (“how 
have you been?” “How is your family?” “How long have you been in this business?” etc.) 
The researcher stated the nature of the visit. Disappointment again was the order of the 
day. The director explained that her residents were youths or juveniles and it was not 
permissible to document details of their charges and convictions. She recommended a 
gentleman who was in charge of a program for adult men who were in transition back into 


the community. This appeared to be exactly what the researcher was now looking for. The 
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director placed a call to the gentleman. He was finishing lunch and almost ready to leave 
the restaurant. She asked him to come by her business to meet someone with a program to 
help the men in his program. He agreed to come by her office. The researcher waited 
along with the director for approximately forty-five minutes to an hour. Since the director 
had a test scheduled at Memphis State University, the researcher left with the name and 
the phone number of the gentleman whom she recommended. The researcher made three 
phone calls the following week to speak with the gentleman who will be referred to as Mr. 
Watson. 

It was now far into January 2004. Serious consideration was given to changing the 
project of the researcher. The idea was discussed with the mentor, Dr. Larry Grunden. 
Larry mquired what would be the alternate project and mentioned the amount of time 
already spent on the active project. Having considered the time element, the researcher 
recommitted to the project and forged ahead with implementation. The researcher, 
impromptu, stopped by Mr. Watson’s business and was seated with three other people 
waiting to see him. When Watson came to his door to receive the next guest, a young man 
looked at the researcher and said, “You can go ahead of me.” The researcher went in, 
introduced himself and explained his reason for being there. Watson was receptive to the 
presentation of the researcher, but could not accommodate the project because he no 
longer (at least temporarily} had the young men under his supervision. Jackson, 
Tennessee, the area of context had suffered a tornado. It was devastating in its destructive 
power and the building where Mr. Watson provided the “half-way-house” for offenders in 
transition was destroyed. Watson confided to the researcher that he would have another 


building by the month of June 2004, at which time the offenders in transition would return. 
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The time needed for the research work would not permit the researcher to wait 
until the month June to begin working with offenders. The researcher was also working 
against the deadline for the first draft to be reviewed by the mentor. Modification of the 
project was again the appropriate course of action to take. The researcher had planned to 
use qualitative methods in the research to understand recidivism of offenders in order to 
seek ways to reduce the staggering number of repeating offenders. Ten offenders would 
be selected as an intervention or treatment group inside of the prison and ten offenders 
from inside the prison would be without intervention. The ten offenders without the 
intervention would be evaluated as well as those who had the intervention. 

The intervention group was to receive friendship, human warmth, and Bible 
lessons dramatized by a church group. The modification of the program deleted 
ministering inside of the prison. Also, his dramatization of the Bible lessons was deleted. 
The number of participants was reduced from ten to four people and case study was 
chosen as the qualitative method of research. The location of the research was moved 
from the prison to other venues. Four cases were selected for study because of an interest 
in the level of work done in the area of recidivism reduction. The high level of repetitive 
incarceration was addressed because of the alarming statistics concerning young black 
men in prison. It has been stated by Rev. Jesse Jackson, Sr., and James Cone that there are 
more young black men in prisons than there are in colleges. The four young men were 
selected through recommendations of relatives and acquaintances who had become aware 
of the project through the church bulletin and announcements. Their ages were twenty- 
four, twenty-six, twenty-nine and thirty years old. The researcher met with the four ex- 
offenders in an initial meeting in the business meeting room of an acquaintance. The four 


following meetings were individual meetings. The sixth and last meeting was a collective 
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meeting again. Each of the ex-offenders met once at the context of the researcher, 
Emmanuel Missionary Baptist Church. In the initial meeting, the researcher introduced 
himself again, each ex-offender was introduced, and the nature of the research project was 
presented. The lesson for the occasion was based on Genesis 39. The subject was, “How 
Joseph Responded To His Prison Experience!” Itinerary for the project was given to the 
ex-offenders. The following meetings were held at different locations throughout the city 
of the context. During the first meeting, a pretest (open-ended discussion) was given to 
the participants and the same test was given during the last session. Thirty-six questions 
made up the test that was given to the ex-offenders. At least six questions from the pre- 
test and posttest were discussed during each session. 

The researcher applied two basic means to collect data: (1) Direct open-ended 
questions, and (2) Individual Bible Study. The researcher interacted with the participants 
in the process of considering and responding to the structured questionnaire and Pretest 
and post test that was prepared to solicit insight into the participant’s life before prison, 
while serving time in prison, and during transition from prison back into the community. In 
the research that was basically descriptive, the researcher noted the effect of Bible, lessons 
on the participants, negative, positive, or indifferent. The participants were monitored by 
the researcher through discussion of lessons taught to determine what had been learned 
and to what degree had the learning occurred. The pre-test and the post-test permitted 
observation regarding the growth of the participant during the research and intervention 
period. In an effort to maintain the integrity of the research, Patton’s work was again 
considered regarding the process of analysis of the data received. Patton instructs that 
description is foundational to qualitative analysis. Therefore, in the analogy of this work, 


the researcher considers questions raised by Patton: 1) “What are the goals of the project? 


ip. 


2) What are the primary activities of the program? 3) How do people get into the 
program? 4) What is the program setting like? 5) What happens to people in the program? 
and 6) What are the effects of the program on participants?” The analysis disclosed both 
the similarities and the difference between the four ex-offenders. The researcher used 
Patton’s categories for analyzing the data as it was adapted by Grunden in his dissertation. 
There are six categories: 1. Chronology, 2. Key events, 3. Various settings, 4. People, 5. 
Processes, and 6. Issues. Chronologically, the pace from infancy to adulthood was 
observed; the journey from free society to imprisonment was noted. We will, first, take a 
chronological look at the four ex-offenders in the project. There is noted a progression 
toward deviant acts among three of the ex-offenders with the exclusion of one. Tendencies 
toward deviant acts were manifested in three of the four participants prior to puberty. 
There were certain strains and problems resulting from dysfunction within the family 
structure that threatened the security of three of the four ex-offenders. Later in this 
chapter, observe the case studies on each ex-offender and the analysis of data of this 
research. The data was gathered through interviews using the six categories of Patton-to 
reflect the history of the four ex-offenders. These six categories are strategies used to 
move through the vastness of material gathered while providing the researcher the 
opportunity to become better acquainted with the interviewees, enabling an analysis 


through received data. 


2 Patton, Qualitative Evaluation And Research Methods, 374, 375. 
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Analysis Of Data And Case Studies 
Case Study — Ex-Offender Number One 


(Referred to in this presentation as Jason) 

Jason, a twenty-four-year-old black male was approached by the researcher and 
asked if he would participate in a program that could help him with re-entering society. 
Jason responded, “I need somebody to help me.” A relative of Jason recommended him to 
the program, and asked that the researcher not reveal her involvement in the matter. Jason 
grew up in a religious family with both parents and two brothers. They are professed 
Christians with strong ties within the religious tradition that they practice. Jason informed 
the researcher that he has been in church all of his life. “When you are so close to church 
folks who you know don’t practice what they preach, it can destroy you,” Jason confided. 
Jason completed the eleventh grade attending public school. He earned his GED in a 
prison program. He has a strong belief in his parents as Christians “and my short comings 
are not the fault of my parents,” he assured the researcher. Jason was reared by both 
parents, has a deep respect for them, and exemplifies regret for the disappointment and 
shame that he has caused his parents to experience. Also, he affectionately remembers 
instructions from his intermediate class Sunday school teacher. 

While in high school, Jason drifted away from the love and activities once shared 
with his family. Meal times at Jason’s home became undesirable to him. Therefore, he 
spent most of his time with acquaintances who did not revere family time. Special times 
such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, and family members’ birthday celebrations were no 


longer shared by Jason. On his own birthday, he would stay around the family long enough 
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to receive gifts, then he went to be with others who had partially replaced his family. His 
church involvement became less over a period ofa year and a half. He began working at 
fast food establishments, but he would not maintain employment very long at any 
particular job. 

Jason’s participation in the research project was impressive. His demeanor and 
forthright spirit belied his involvement in crime and his incarcerated status. He was very 
comfortable with the Bible lessons and exhibited characteristics of, perhaps, a Sunday 
School teacher in training. He was certainly no stranger to Bible lessons. The lesson that 
stood out most to Jason was based on Philippians 2:1-15. The researcher used both the 
King James Version and the Christian Standard Bible Version as foundational reading for 
the lesson. Both versions were read so that the ex-offender could hear the lesson in words 
as original as possible, also in words as contemporary as possible. During this session, 
Jason was introduced to the study of the enneagram. He was fascinated with the nature of 
the study, although he had no familiarity with the enneagram prior to the research project. 
The enneagram appealed to Jason because he desired an understanding of what motivated 
him in his thought-making processes. The study of the enneagram could provide this 
understanding. Jason was inclined to make decisions that were uncharacteristic of one who 
had been privileged to the teachings and the upbringing to which he had been privileged. 
The seriousness that Jason brought to the research project was evident in the purchase of 
a book on the enneagram. 

When asked, “What circumstance led to your first experience with the court 
system,” Jason responded, “T’ll have to say, following the wrong crowd.” 


“Ts that a cop out, Jason?” the researcher asked. 
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Jason responded, “That’s no cop out. I was with the crowd many times, and I was 
more miserable than I was gratified, no joke.” He took a deep breath and said, “Let me tell 
you something. I tried drugs just to be doing something, but later on, ain’t gonna lie to 
you, I got hooked.” 

“Did you do time because you used drugs?” the researcher asked. 

“Yes, and possession,” responded Jason. “I did eleven/twenty-nine.” Jason served 
time in 2001on a county farm. Again, he entered state prison in 2002 for burglary and was 
paroled in 2004. 

The researcher asked, “What about the burglaries?” 

“The burglaries,” he said, “were about getting money for drugs.” 

“Is there any remorse? Is there a place inside of you that needs forgiveness?” 
inquired the researcher. | 

“Yes sir, a place inside of me that is never comfortable, happy,” he admitted. 

Jason would come to the sessions with what appeared to be his own curriculum 
and agenda. He would digress sometimes far from the lesson and the researcher would 
often remind him of the agenda and format of the project. Jason would apologize, but it 
would not be long before he had moved again beyond the boundaries of the planned 
lesson, discussing issues that were, perhaps, more basic to his life. 

At the end of the project, Jason was considering going to trade school and was 
musing over what career would interest him more. He confided that prison, the research 
project, and his parents have helped him “to get his head on straight.” Presently, Jason 


resides with his parents and works at a job secured by them. 


fl 


Case Study — Ex-Offender Number Two 
(Referred to in this presentation as “Flint”) 


Flint, a twenty-six-year-old black male agreed to enter the research program in late 
January, 2004. The mother of a young lady referred to as Shelia introduced the researcher 
to Flint. Flint had dated Shelia’s daughter’s girlfriend prior to entering prison. He is 
approximately 5’7” and weighs perhaps 130 pounds. Being the product of a broken home 
affected him deeply. He is the younger half brother of - older brother and sister. 
Shoplifting was the beginning of the activities that brought him into the criminal system 
with the juvenile court. At age 13, Flint was sentenced to three months in Juvenile 
Reformatory following a probation sentence for vandalism of public property. 

Flint’s mother, a divorcee, carried him to church as a small child. He was involved 
in the church’s activities, such as Sunday school, and the Junior Choir. He had a love for 
the church prior to his experience in juvenile reformatory. After returning home from the 
reformatory, he refused to attend church. He returned to school as a freshman and 
completed the twelfth grade. Furthering his education was not a consideration, nor was 
vocational school an alternative, although he had auto mechanic skills. 

Soon after he graduated from high school, he met a man from Chicago, Illinois and 
was introduced to drugs. Drugs and robbery landed him in prison in 1998. He was 
released in 2001, but was returned in 2001 because of parole violation. He served time 
until the year 2004. He is presently transitioning back into the community. He 
acknowledged a special interest in the research program because of its potential to assist 


ex-offenders in successfully returning to society. The classes came alive in a specific way 
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as Flint would often respond by saying, “That was me.” His participation and responses 
were positive in the class setting. The childhood of Flint is not his favorite memory. 
However, he does not blame anyone for how he turned out as a man. When asked if he 
needed to forgive anyone regarding his incarceration and the circumstances leading to his 
incarceration, he responded, “I forgive my father.” 

The researcher asked, “Is he responsible in any way for you gomg to prison?” 

“No, that’s not what I am saying. I just wonder if he had been there, would things 
have turned out differently?” “What is it that you forgive your father for?” the researcher 
asked. 

“Maybe it’s not that I forgive him, it’s that I don’t hold anything against him, you 
know what I mean? Although he wasn’t there for me, I don’t hold it against him” 

The researcher asked Flint to describe his life at home, growing up with his older 
brother and sister. Flint responded, “there was a lot of pretending.” 

“Pretending?” quizzed the researcher. 

“Yes, when I was young, I pretended that my father lived with us. You know, 
that’s what I forgive him for, yeah, I forgive him for not livmg with us.” When Flint was 
asked to tell of the most remarkable experience he and his parents or siblings shared, the 
researcher was shocked. Flint immediately responded, “When I was sick.” 

“Tell me about it,” the researcher inquired. When Flint was ten years old, 
pneumonia sent him to the hospital. It was then that the entire family was present: mother, 
father, brother, and sister. All of them were constantly in Flint’s hospital room. Although 
Flint was very ill, he fondly remembered being the focus of attention of the people whom 


he loved the most. It was the time that they lavished their love on him unconditionally. 
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The most applicable Bible lesson for Flint was based on Luke 10:25-27. He 
remarked, “I understand what happened to the Samaritan man and the victim, beaten and 
robbed, but what happened to the perpetrator?” 

The researcher replied, “It’s impossible to tell, but there are some possibilities 
available for consideration: 1) they could have been apprehended, and brought to justice, 
2) they may have gone unapprehended and died with unforgiven sin, finally, 3) they may 
have confessed their sin to God, received his forgiveness, and lived in his favor. 

The inquiry from the ex-offender opened the discussion for the researcher to ask, 
“When it is asked of the public, what happened to Flint, the perpetrator in the robbery case 
of John Doe, what can be said?’ 

“T did my time,” the ex-offender exclaimed. 

“Have you confessed your sin to God for the robbery and asked for forgiveness?” 
the researcher asked. There was a long pause. The researcher waited. “Would you like to 
put this event behind you forever?’ The pause continued, then the researcher said, “if you 
do, pray this prayer with me.” The prayer was quite similar to this prayer: 


Great Creator, thou who created the world and the fullness thereof, 
even me. I have been taught that the Samaritan man in the parable 
in Luke 10:25-37 represents you. The love that he demonstrated 
reminds me of the love that my family showed me when I was in the 
hospital with pneumonia. The perpetrator in the parable reminds me 
of myself, yes Lord, I am a sinner. The victim, robbed and beaten 
reminds me of all of us. We need you to pick us up, clean us up and 
drop us off at the Inn of your choosing where one appointed by 
You can nurture us until you return. 

I confess, I don’t know why you would do this for me, but I 
have been told that you love me also. I have been told that you will 
forgive me of my sin. I confess my sin to you. Perform a work in 
me, dear Creator, Create in me a clean heart .. . I believe in you in 
my heart, I confess that belief with my tongue. I own you as my 
Savior and ask that you own me as your servant. Thanks for 
making it possible that God is my Father and I am his child. Thank 
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you, dear Lord, because I am saved according to the Holy Bible. 
Amen. 


Flint now lives with a relative, is gainfully employed and attends the church with 
his relative where he attended as a child. He is clean of drugs, attends a support group 


religiously, and is employed. 
Case Study — Ex- Offender Number Three 
(Referred to in this presentation as Kidd) 


Kidd, a 29-year-old black male, was reared by an uncle and aunt. His uncle and 
aunt had three biological daughters. Kidd’s birth mother gave him to her brother to raise 
when he was one year old. He was not privileged to know his father, Therefore, his 
formative years without his biological mother and father created a sense of fear and 
insecurity in him. Kidd dropped out of school in the tenth grade. He said that he just 
couldn’t take it anymore. More or less a loner, Kidd is of the opinion that his relatives do 
not love him. Therefore, he began alienating himself from his relatives. While growing up, 
he had very little contact with his two maternal siblings, a brother and a sister. His 
custodian, as well as his biological mother, are not members of the church. Furthermore, 
he was not aware of any claim of relationship either one had with God. When asked 
whether or not he believed in God, he answered, “Yes, I believe in God.” The lady who 
recommended Kidd to the research project is a believer in God and a regular attendee in 
Sunday morning worship services at the parish of the researcher. She is concerned about 
Kidd’s relationship with God and stated that Kidd is on her evangelistic list of individuals 


to lead to Christ. 
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Kidd’s initial experience with the court system began with juvenile court. At age 
twelve, he along with three older boys entered a school illegally and took possessions from 
the school. He spent time in juvenile detention for his participation in illegally entering the 
school and taking possessions from the school, but when the case went to court, he was 
given probation with restitution. At age eighteen, he was convicted of breaking and 
entering several homes and was sentenced to prison for three and one-half years. He was 
convicted again in 2000 for drugs and illegal possession of a firearm. He returned to the 
community in November, 2003. In February 2004, he agreed to participate in the research 
project and was a serious minded participant. He received a Bible, as the other participants 
did, and he exemplified a genuine spirit of thankfulness for the Bible. It took Kidd two 
sessions before he seemed to be on a quest to help himself. When asked, “Did home life 
contribute to your experience with the justice system?” Kidd replied, “I am not trying to 
blame anybody. I knew what I was doing. The first offense, I didn’t do anything. I was 
just there. Then, I guess I felt since | am getting blamed for what I didn’t do, I might as 
well do something.” 

“Are you serious?” the researcher asked. There was no response. 

“What are your long range plans and goals?” 

“I want to get a good paying job and stay out of prison,” was the response of the 
ex-offender. 

“What are your immediate plans for the future?” inquired the researcher. 

“T want to stay clean and come out of the system,” he said. “Then, too, I want to 
meet a young lady who can love me for who I am, get married, and have some children.” 


The researcher asked, “What keeps you busy?” 
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“Well, I go to work, get off. I hang out with some guys until around 7:00 p.m., 
then I go home, and call it a day,” the young man said. 

“What about your day off?” “I mostly hang around the house and sleep,” Kidd 
said. “Sometimes I go shopping or hang with friends.” 

A tentative schedule for his day off was recommended to Kidd by the researcher. 
This was the recommended schedule: breakfast at a restaurant every other week, a couple 
of hours reading at the library, a telephone call to his uncle and aunt who raised him, a 
leisurely walk, preferably alone, and about thirty to forty minutes establishing a new 
friendship. 

Of the six Bible lessons taught, Kidd did not seem to have a favorite one. The 
loner did not even have a Bible character to be close to, no one to be intimate with. 
Therefore, the researcher recommended that he read Thomas Keating’s Intimacy with 
God. Kidd and the researcher spent about ten to fifteen minutes praying during each 
session—they often went over the time scheduled for the session. 

At the conclusion of the sessions, Kidd had ail to satisfy the parole sbigton: 
which he called “come out of the system.” He also had a plan to secure more substantial 
employment, get married, have children, and ultimately own his home. Kidd resides with 


an acquaintance of his relatives. 
Case Study — Ex-Offender Number Four 
(Referred to in this presentation as JP) 


JP, a thirty-year-old black male, was recommended to this project in the month of 


February 2004 by a female member of the researcher’s parish. JP is tall and weighs 
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approximately 198 pounds. He was born in Tennessee and was basically reared in a single 
parent home. His parents were separated when JP was eight years old. “Life became 
unhappy for me and nothing ever went my way again,” JP sadly remembered. Three 
younger siblings, two sisters and a brother, became, more or less, JP’s responsibility 
following the separation of his parents. “I love my brother and sisters,” JP said, “but I 
never got to do things that I wanted to do.” 

“What is it that you wanted to do?” the researcher asked. 

“Things like hanging with my partners, going out, just chilling sometimes.” 

JP dropped out of school in the ninth grade, but earned his GED in later years in 
prison. He began a juvenile delinquent record at age twelve and a prison record at age 
eighteen. He is unmarried, and when asked if he had children, he answered, “Not that I 
know of.” According to JP, he had never been inside of a church building, “not even to 
receive commodities or financial assistance,”’ he contends with a tone of pride. He was not 
too proud to beg, but appeared too stubborn to go to the church house. His mother 
attends church occasionally, but according to JP it doesn’t do her any good. The absence 
of a father figure in the home left JP without the example that he needed to “stay on the 
straight and narrow.” No one ever cared about JP, he insisted, reflecting on the fact that 
he had to babysit his brother and sisters. He equated the fact that he babysat his brother 
and sisters with not being cared for by his mother. His reasoning is that she would not 
have taken his childhood away from him if she loved him. She did him wrong as allegedly 
his father did her wrong. JP believed that his father did his mother wrong when he walked 
out on her and the family. He also believes that his mother did him wrong when she 


insisted that he take care of his younger brother and sister while she went to work. In JP’s 
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thinking, his mother’s action toward him was just as wrong as his father’s action toward 
his mother. 

The path to crime began quite early in JP’s life. He recalled taking a bicycle from 
the yard of a neighbor and candy from the food store. He felt that there was nothing 
improper with him doing so. JP confesses to initiating fights with the owners of various 
bicycles, because he thought they were unreasonable in refusing him the privilege of taking 
their bicycles home. Between the age of 12 and 18, JP frequented the juvenile detention 
facility. Fighting, stealing, and drugs were offenses that led to his juvenile record. 
Although his juvenile records are sealed, he knows that they exist. JP acknowledges his 
crimes, but does not accept responsibility alone for his errors. He seems quite genuine in 
tracing his problems to both of his parents. He thinks that his parents should ask him for 
forgiveness for depriving him of a normal life and the lack of training that a child should 
receive. “Are you serious, JP?” the researcher asked. 

“How do you expect an eight-year-old child to turn out who had to start looking 
out for his younger brother and sisters and couldn’t be with children his own age?” 

The researcher replied, “It must have been rough for you, JP.” 

J P retorted, “They need to have to pay for what they did,” referring to his parents 
and the babysitting chore. 

JP entered prison in 1992 on a two-year sentence. He served 18 months and was 
released on parole in 1994. On new charges in 1995, he re-entered prison, serving time 
until 2003. JP entered the research project in February 2004 and participated 100 percent 
in the things required of him. When the researcher gave JP a new Bible, he gave an 
embarrassed smile and gripped the Bible firmly in his right hand. During the initial meeting 


with the four ex-offenders, JP stood out distinctly as one who expressed himself without 
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inhibitions. The researcher asked JP to explain how incarceration had affected his life. 
According to JP, it had been basically a negative experience for him. Of course, he had not 
considered the possibility of having positive experiences in prison. The first imprisonment 
was a period of denial for JP. He blamed others for his circumstances. His father did not 
provide guidance so that he would stay on the straight and narrow. His mother forced him 
into child-care responsibility before he could adequately experience his own childhood, 
Therefore, he was bitter during his first imprisonment and existed in a state of anger. 

The second imprisonment was the result of joblessness and the jobs that were 
available represented slavery in JP’s opinion. “They want you to work for nothing,” 
reasoned JP. It was robbery that gave him recidivist status. At the conclusion of the sixth 
session, JP located himself on Spiritual Cycle of Life as being in the wilderness. (Refer to 
Appendix C for the Spiritual Cycles of Life.) The introduction to the Spiritual Cycle 
allowed JP to discern the need for a mini-death (faith task #6 on the Cycle) in order to 
establish new life, a new beginning. (The Cycle of Spiritual Renewal was developed by 
Larry Grunden, Ph.D. Contact him at Spiritcoach@worldnet.att.net) JP is willing to attend 
counseling to deal with his bitterness toward his parents. He vows to never return to 
prison as an inmate. 

The research project assisted JP in finding a sense of positive direction. He had 
begun to let go of some bitterness toward his parents. He acknowledged a belief in God, 
but he does not see the need of “going to church all of the time.” He is, presently, living 
with a relative, but anticipates getting an apartment of his own in the future. He is 
employed and understands that an employee can advance once proven worthy of 


advancement 
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Introduction To Analysis Of Data 


The researcher chose to use a similar chart to that used by Grunden to form 
information diagrammatically for his readers. The six categories listed on the chart are 
influenced by the work of Patton. The descriptions related to the categories are personal 
and unique to the participants of this research. The data is representative of the open- 
ended discussions resulting from interviews and Bible lessons the researcher and the 
participants shared. Also, similarities and differences are gathered analytically to 
understand the patterns of life of the ex-offender and the influences of environment and 
heredity that may be manifested as personal action. The six categories and descriptions are 


listed below. 


Category Description 


1. Chronology 1. How each ex-offender moved through 
childhood, participates in crime, and 
becomes offender/ex-offender — 


2. Key events 2. Crises that fostered instability, 
experiences of displacement, broken home 
and dysfunctional family stigma 


3. Various settings 3. The various households, places of 
confinement, conditions of court orders: 
probation, parole, 


4. People 4, Biological parents, individuals who 
replaced biological parents, officers, judges, 
attorneys, wardens, 


5. Processes 5. Procedures of moving through stages, 
levels, systems (court), institutions, 
(incarceration), transition from prison to 
society 


6. Issues 6. Maturation, identity crisis, disputes 
(mental agitation) with authority figures 
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Analysis Of Data 
Similar Description 


Chronology 


Focusing on the analysis is critical to the clarity of the data collected because it 
helps the researcher to revisit the research sessions, make more notes of the Bible lesson 
discussions, and re-read the ex-offender’s responses to the questionnaires. Greater clarity 
resulted when the researcher observed the participants in light of Patten’s six categories of 
strategies for analyzing observations. The observations, in part, were to determine the 
similarities and dissimilarities in the lives of the recidivist ex-offenders. 

The four ex-offenders were urbanites and became involved with criminal activities 
at an early age. However, their criminal activities were not related to gang activities. 
Jason, for example, passively became a criminal, although his upbringing was in total 
conflict with his criminal acts. Becoming a statistic in the files of criminal records, Jason 
was part of the Juvenile Reformatory system. He was also convicted and served time at a 
County farm follow by a Federal prison sentencing. Flint was an active participant in 
crime. Criminal acts became easy to do, Flint contends, because he was bored with his life 
and the circumstances of being the “baby” of the family. 

Adjusting from a conjugal family to a single parent family with his mother being 
the head of the household was more than he could handle. According to Flint, he had no 
problem with his mother being the head of their household, but he could not accept the 
manner in which she became the head, which was because his father walked out on them. 
Flint’s problem was not with his mother, although he seemed to have taken his ill feelings 


out on her. His problem was with his father. He says, “I guess I just lost it.” 
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The pressure on young Kidd was responsible for him losing it, also. Kidd sought 
no one to blame, in spite of the fact that it could have been easy to do. He could have 
attempted to shift the blame for his circumstances and his criminal errors on others. Very 
easily, he could have complained that the need for a father figure produced maladjustment 
in his life. Instead he said emphatically, “I knew what I was doing.” There was strength 
displayed in Kidd’s character that, if properly used, will assist him in dealing with other 
challenges and crises of life. 

As with the other three ex-offenders, Jason served time in prison. He was 
repetitive in criminal activities, served sentences on the county farm, and in federal prison. 
Jason alluded to people in the church affecting the lives of other people. He did not 
comment any further than saying, “When you are so close to church folks who you know 
don’t practice what they preach, it can destroy you.” The four ex-offenders exemplified 
criminal tendencies quite early in life. Of course, Kidd and JP displayed signs earlier than 
Jason and Flint. Jason, although the youngest person, was older than the other three ex- 
offenders in entering prison. 

The four ex-offenders tended to have an ordered or sequential movement in each 
of their lives. The order was: early deviant behavior, juvenile reformatory, then prison, and 
re-entering prison. There is a chronological progression in the lives of the four ex- 
offenders that divides each of their lives into these segments or periods. Each segment was 
a movement that brought the person closer to the ultimate action that would result in a 
felonious act requiring prison. The researcher recommends a study to be done to 
determine an intervention to be used at the earliest segment to prohibit further maturation 


of that segment. The researcher also recommends the use of the model of ministry that this 
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research is based on to assist in a preventive way the success of criminal recidivist 


reduction. 


Events 


The events that have been observed with regard to the four ex-offenders in this 
research project highlights striking similarities in the lives of Flint and JP. Flint was the 
product of a broken home with his mother becoming the head of the household and JP 
was also reared by his mother after his parents separated. Both persons experienced the 
early years with both parents in a single household, a conjugal family arrangement. 
Therefore, the separation of the parents and the moving out of the fathers were 
devastating to young Flint and JP. 

Kidd experienced similar events as Flint and JP only with a greater sense of loss 
and disruption. He did not know his father and his mother gave him away to relatives. He 
was only one year old when his uncle and aunt became his legal guardians. The knowledge 
of this experience initiated anger and rage in him that gave rise to greater behavior 
problems. 

Three of the four ex-offenders, Jason, Kidd and JP were school dropouts. Of the 
four, Flint graduated from public high school. Although Flint spent three months in 
juvenile reformatory, it came at the end of his eighth grade term. Therefore, he was able to 
resume school attendance without his peers knowing what he had experienced. Yet the 
event that Flint experienced between grade eight and nine places him with Jason, Kidd, 
and JP when considering them academically. The four attained secondary school 
graduation, three receiving it by GED and one by public school work. When considering 


events in their lives as ex-offenders, the researcher took notice of Flint’s disruption in life 
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between school terms, although it was not publicly noticed, as the school dropout of 
Jason, Kidd, and JP. 

Events continue to have similarities in the lives of the four ex-offenders. The four 
ex-offenders remember their first contact with an officer as the subject of suspicion or 
concern. They expressed what was referred to as an adrenaline rush. Being apprehended in 
itself was not “a big deal.” Flint persevered in repeating grade nine. He demonstrated 
determination pursing the goal of finishing high school because of his mother’s, brother’s, 
and sister’s expectation of him to be the first in their family to finish high school and 
college. To finish high school was quite eventful for Flint and his family. 

Special gatherings such as Parent/Teacher Conferences and school field day were 
event that Jason and JP loathed with a passion. JP recalls crying when his mother would 
have to attend the Parent/Teacher Conference without the presence of his father. He 
stated that he would actually become ill on days when the family was to participate as a 
unit in any activity. The ambivalence surrounding the status of his family was mentally 
exasperating, He spent time trying to feel normal in his family situation, only to talk 
himseif out of it because of feeling different. Flint’s experiences regarding gatherings that 
required or expected the presence of both parents were almost debilitating. He recalled 
being so tense that the only way he knew to deal with such chronic feelings was to do 


something to divert those feelings, “something deviant,” he said. 


Various Settings 


The environments or settings that the four ex-offenders shared are similar settings 
in five particular punitive areas: 1. juvenile reformatory, 2. county facility (farm), 3. 


state/federal prison, 4. probation, and 5. parole. Flint, Kidd and JP spent time in the 
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juvenile court system with sentences served in a juvenile reformatory; Jason and JP shared 
similar experiences serving time on a state farm. Jason, Flint, Kidd, and JP were inmates in 
the state prison. Flint and Kidd have served the system on probation, while Jason, Flint, 
and JP have served the system on parole. 

Each ex-offender has experienced the sentiment of the community prior to the 
prison experience, as well as after their stay in prison. The researcher noticed that three 
participants in the project had early encounters with the juvenile system and were residents 
in a juvenile delinquent facility with a progression of two ex-offenders to the county 
facility, and with the four participants on to state/federal prison. Two of the ex-offenders, 
Flint and Kidd, satisfied court orders with probation sentences. 

Jason, Flint, and JP experienced a home setting with siblings. Although Kidd had 
maternal siblings, he did not have a relationship with them. He knew only that they 
existed. Three of them—Jason, Flint, and JP—acknowledged their mother as a biological 
parent whom they know. JP acknowledged his mother as a parent whom he know, but has 
a very low regard for her. Of course, Kidd grew up in the home of his uncle and aunt. He 
has grown to respect and to love them because “they didn’t have to take me in,” Kidd 
acknowledged. 

Each of the four ex-offenders has gone through counseling that was recommended 
through the public school system and through the court system. Only Jason had a 
relationship with a pastor, although Flint had church involvement that he valued at one 


point in his life. 
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Processes 


The process that the four ex-offenders shared was the action of moving toward a 
common end, although it was not a desirable end by society’s standards. Jason and Flint 
were the only two who spoke with a tenor of joy when referring to their early environment 
as home. The four ex-offenders shared similarities in processes in the courts where rulings 
were handed pa to affect them punitively and, hopefully, with rehabilitative outcome 
results. The routines and requirements of the institutions were similar. Also, the transition 
from prison to community has a similar outcome that is seen in their attempted, but failed, 
transition. Again, there is similarity in their complying with the research project, hoping to 
successfully transition back into the community. 

Jason and JP shared similarities in the process of acquiring more learning and 
achievement by advancing their knowledge and status with GED diplomas. All of the 
participants have some place that is home temporarily. Kidd and Jason are back in the 


environments that they grew up in, but in the words of Jason, “It’s just for a minute.” 


issues 


The four ex-offenders in the research agreed that ex-offenders are at the top of the 
suspicion list for any criminal activity. “Anywhere that’s anywhere is a place where 
criminal activities occurs,” JP contended. Kidd and JP suggest that their present 
environment and their past environments (i.e. broken homes) contributed to their 
involvement in crime. 

Jason, Flint, Kidd, and JP have issues with discrimination against ex-offenders in 


the job market, while there is stipulation in their parole requiring ex-offenders to secure 
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employment. All of them are employed and are maintaining a good employment record. 
They admit feeling pressure that non-ex-offenders are not subject to, such as the periodic 
and unannounced visitations of the parole officer. 

Although their transitions back into society are going well, the four ex-offenders 
admit to having had problems re-entering society. Relatives they are living with tend to 
have personal expectations and requirements of them that are reminiscent of a parole 
officer. The outside world” (the community) is not warm, nor is it forgiving of ex- 
offenders. 


Tablel. Analysis of Data — Similar. 
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Dissimilar Description 
Chronology 


The formative years of the four ex-offenders are different not only by traits 
peculiar to each individual, but by the gender and the biological relationship of the 


guardians who reared the ex-offenders. Jason was raised by both biological parents. This 
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family structure certainly is different from Flint’s family structure, which was a single 
parent home with three children. Also, Kidd experienced differences during his formative 
years. As opposed to Jason and Flint, Kidd was raised by his uncle and aunt. Although JP 
was raised by his mother, as was Flint, he experienced a difference in the structure of the 
household. JP was eight years old when his father and mother separated, while Flint was 
much younger. There tended to have been reluctance on Flint’s part to reveal his age when 
his parents separated, but finally he said that he was five, then he stated that he was four 
about to turn five years old. One of the differences of the four ex-offenders during their 
formative years is in the structure of the household, specifically in guardianship. 

The ex-offenders also differed in their religious upbringing. Jason was influenced 
by the religion of his parents, although not to a large degree. Flint actually participated in 
church worship services as a child, but grew distant from it during his teen years. Kidd and 
JP claim no religious interest, although Kidd acknowledged a belief in God. It is 
interesting that all four of the participants are ex-offenders: Jason who was influenced by 
the Christian religion, Flint who practiced Christianity, and Kidd and J P who openly 
refrained from religious practices. Men with such diverse background shared a common 
fate of incarceration recidivism. 

The differences of the four ex-offenders continue in the academic arena of 
secondary education. Jason stopped attending school after completing the eleventh grade. 
In prison, he earned a GED. Flint graduated from public high school. Kidd was a dropout 
and JP earned his GED in prison, as did Jason. 

The initial acts of crime for the four ex-offenders are recorded in this order. Flint 
and JP were thirteen years old when they first established records with the juvenile courts. 


Flint became thirteen in 1991 and JP became 13 in 1998. Kidd’s first prison record was 
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recorded in 1994 when he was 18 years old and Jason’s first prison record was in 1999, 


when he was 19 years old. 


Events 


Landmarks in the lives of the four ex-offenders are listed as follows in this writing: 
1. Graduation 2. The move from the community to prison 3. The move from prison to the 
community 4. Celebrations that families share. Graduation for Jason and J P was in prison 
and graduation for Flint was a regular high school graduation. The moves of the four ex- 
offenders from the community to prison resulted from: drugs and robbery for Flint, drug 
possession for Kidd, breaking and entering for JP, and forgery and molestation of a minor 
for Jason. From the prison to the community is a noted event that records Jason moving 
back with his parents in the same house where he had been raised. Dissimilarity is the 
experience of Flint, Kidd, and JP in finding different residence with different people with 
whom to live, | 

Jason is the only one of the four ex-offenders who acknowledged celebrating 
occasions with the family. Jason’s stated that he “drifted away” from the love shared with 
his family. Meal times at Jason’s home became undesirable to him. Therefore, he spent 
most of his time with acquaintances who did not revere family time. Special times such as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and a family member’s birthday were no longer shared by Jason. 
It appears different from the other three ex-offenders because they did not admit nor deny 


celebrating events with their families. 
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Various Settings 


The settings of the four ex-offenders are: 1. Conjugal family 2. The juvenile 
springboard 3. Church organization 4. Religion 5, The house where rearing took place. 
Differences in the family structure are noted with: Kidd, Flint, and JP. Dissimilarity is seen 
with Jason and Kidd as criminal acts are initiated very early in their childhood, as opposed 
to Flint and JP whose participation in crime came a little later in life. Jason and Flint were 
influenced by the religion that they saw their families and others practice. Religiously, they 
differ from Kidd and J P who laid no claim to religion. 

Difference is expressed in the actions of Flint, Kidd and JP when they re-enter 
society from prison. Neither ex-offender returned to the household where he had been 


brought up prior to his incarceration. 
People 


Associates of the ex-offenders have changed. In fact, dissimilarity of people is seen 
on the job of the ex-offender among his co-workers, as well as with his employer, his 
foreman, etc. These different people bring different perspectives to the new relationship 
with the ex-offender. New interests emerge through exchange of ideas concerning fun and 
recreation after job hours and on off-days. The families and ftiends of the co-workers 
become acquaintances of the ex-offenders. The new friendships can bring a divergence to 
from old habits and routines of the ex-offenders. 

Three of the four ex-offenders were involved with someone special. Yes, there was 


a significant other. However, the ex-offenders were not rushing into any commitments. JP 
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had not become romantically involved with anyone. He said that he is working on getting 


himself stronger with finances, clothes, and finally a car and a house. 


Processes 


The researcher has observed how the four ex-offenders went from the community 
to the prison. It was also interesting to observe them coming from the prison to the 
community. The researcher noted the lack of optimism regarding their mental, spiritual, 
and emotional status because they had not experienced a designed rehabilitation program. 
Therefore, the researcher sees the need for his model of ministry to be presented to ex- 
offenders to assist in their process from prison to the community. 

The dissimilar aspects of home following prison for the four ex-offenders are 
particularly noticed with Flint, Kidd, and JP in their choice of home post-incarceration. 
Their choice of gomg to different homes following incarceration may be indicative of a 
different lifestyle for them, Of course, dissimilarity is seen in their employment or 
employment status. The four ex-offenders experienced a different work environment with 
new employment on jobs 

The four ex-offenders are on a course that, if adhered to, will move them forward 
in their lives. One of the processes that has assisted in their progress is the research project 
through which they were privileged to share in the Model of Ministry known as: A 
Spiritual-Socio Intervention To Chart Pathways To Successful Transitions Of Ex- 
Offenders From Prison Back Into The Community. This is a different process for the four 


ex-offenders. 
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Issues 


The experience of the four ex-offenders is different when their post-incarceration 
experience is compared to their pre-incarceration experience, They experienced inferior 
and subordinate treatment. Jason experienced it with his siblings and Flint spoke of 
experiencing it in relation to society. Kidd feels relegated by the community where he 
resided prior to incarceration and JP experienced inferior treatment on his job by his peers. 
The four ex-offenders also have issues with the denial of voting rights. Their differences 
are not among each other on this issue, but their difference is with the statute of law. 

Furthermore, there are differences regarding their right to bear arms. Jason is pro 
gun (firearm) for ex-offenders, Flint was mutual. Mutuality in this case is to decide with 
the statue of law. Kidd is against guns and JP thinks that ex-offenders should be privileged 
to bear arms once their debt is paid to society. 


(See Table 2 next page.) 
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CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Having to come face to face with ex-offenders with the intention of understanding 
them as individuals with spiritual and social problems that reoccur rather than as 
individuals unfit for society was sometimes the greatest challenge of the project. Society 
has a way of grouping people and restricting people categorically. Being part of society, 
the researcher had to divest himself of pre-conceived notions and prejudices, in order to 
hear what the ex-offenders had to say and to see them as individuals with spiritual and 
social problems that could be ministered to and the good within them could be salvaged. If 
the ex-offenders can be ministered to in their problem areas and the good within them 
salvaged, then the possibility for successful transition from prison to society is enhanced. 

The researcher went to each session of the project with the selected ex-offenders 
facing the challenge of projecting a strong personal presence, a formatted lesson, and 
deliberately structured questions to charge the ex-offenders’ intellect with purposeful 
thinking. The researcher believed that, if the ex-offenders would commit themselves to 
think, their actions would be different and their transitions into society would more likely 
be successful. Think before you speak; think before you act; think it through before you 
decide. These were challenges and admonitions that the researcher used to close each 


session. 
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One day, an ex-offender kept the session in progress a little longer than the 
researcher intended with the question, “What if your thinking is what got you into trouble 
in the first place?” “Very good question,” replied the researcher. “There are two scriptures 
that I want you to mark in your new Bible. They are in Philippians 2:5 and 4:8. 
Respectively they are: “Make your attitude of Christ Jesus,” (CSB), and “Finally brothers, 
whatever is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is 
lovely, whatever is commendable—if there be any moral excellence and if there be any 
praise—dwell on these things”(CSB). Also, the researcher used The Amplified Bible for 
further enlightenment of Philippians 4:8, “For the rest, brethren, whatever is true, 
whatever is worthy of reverence and is honorable and seemly, whatever is lovely and 
lovable, whatever is kind and winsome and gracious, if there be any virtue and excellence, 
if there is anything worthy of praise, think on and weigh and take account of these things 
(fix your minds on them).” The researcher admonished the ex-offenders to live purposely 
within the boundaries of the law of God and the law of society. Think! Think! Think! 

In the text, Professional Development as Transformative Learning, Patricia 
Cranton lists six patterns of behavior that promote self-directed learning. The ex-offender 
will do well to incorporate them into his lifestyle. They are: 

1) chooses to learn 

2) consciously changes behavior, values or knowledge 

3) makes choices as to how to apply, what to read, what to do 
4) is conscious of change and growth and can describe them 


5) is free to speak, listen, interact, and consult 
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6) is free to challenge or question.! 

It becomes clear that, as much as one desires a different lifestyle for ex-offenders 
than the lifestyle that’s relational to crime and recidivism, it is finally the choice of the ex- 
offender. Without any intention to make inappropriate references to Patricia Cranton’s 
work in Professional Development as Transformative Learning or to take her discussion 
out of context, the researcher cautiously made use of her work. Also, he apologizes for 
any misapplication that might offend the author. Cranton provides an insightful text on 
adult educator’s assuming the responsibility or managing and advancing their learning. The 
participants in the researcher’s project are adults and, of all people or much as any people, 
need to take charge of their learning. It is in that sense that the researcher acquaints the 
ex-offenders with the work of Cranton. 

The effort made by the researcher in this work to better understand the plight of 
the ex-offenders in re-entering the community has given the researcher the opportunity to 
observe the ex-offenders in a setting where they can be candid. In settings related to the 
research, the environment was less tense, less argumentative, less ominous, and less 
publicized. All this provides a calm situation for the truth to be told. The four case studies 
were similar in that all were: 

1) males 
2) black 
3) Tennesseans 


4) recidivists 


| Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as T: ransformative Learning (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass, 1996), 55. 
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5) released within six months of the research project 

6) unmarried 

7) all imprisoned before their thirtieth birthday 

8) non-parenthood status 

There were other similarities as well as dissimilarities, such as three of the ex- 

offenders were school dropouts and one ex-offender graduated from high school. Three of 
the ex-offenders had no church affiliation, one of the ex-offenders grew up in church, 
singing in the junior choir, and attending Sunday school prior to Juvenile Reformatory. 
Three of the ex-offenders were products of broken homes, one grew up in a conjugal 


family with two brothers. 
Conclusion 


The focus of this research was on the black ex-offender re-entering the community 
alter serving time in prison. An alarming statistic reveals that 29 percent of black males 
will serve a sentence in prison. The alarming factor continues with the statement that one 
in eight black males aged 25 - 29 is locked up. According to Todd A. Clear this statistic 
exceeds that of white males (refer to Clear in the bibliography). The researcher discovered 
while visiting prisons that the ratio of incarcerated blacks to whites is apparent even 
through casual observation. 

Habits and behaviors that lead to incarceration begin in young black males as early 
as seven years old. This research documents one of the four ex-offenders at eight years old 
manifesting behavior that led to juvenile delinquency. Statistics support the fact that black 
males from broken homes and disrupted family life are likely to experience some form of 


incarceration. 
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The researcher is inclined to believe that there will be more successful transitions 
of ex-offenders back into the community if they are selected and ministered to in small 
groups. The researcher’s group was four persons. The small group factors in a family and 
community atmosphere. If the ex-offenders are taught pertinent Bible lessons, there will be 
an increase in the possibility of successful transition back into the community. The Bible 
lessons are capable of finding the recesses of one’s consciousness and affecting them in a 
positive way. The researcher finds Hebrews 4:12 supportive: 

For the word of God is living and effective and sharper than any 

two edged sword, penetrating as far as to divide soul, spirit and 

joints and marrow; it is a judge of ideas and thoughts of the heart. 

(CSB). 

The Bible lessons should be relational to the ex-offenders circumstances and need 
because of its capability of penetrating to the very soul of the ex-offender. The interviews 
and questionnaire provided insight into the lives of the ex-offenders permitting the 
researcher relatively to know them, to structure spiritual nurturing and to share human 


warmth and fellowship accordingly. The pre-test and post test were instruments to gauge 


the growth between session one and session six. 
Findings 


The data reveals that spiritual nurturing, Bible lessons and human warmth 
combined with job opportunity and available housing influences the mindset of ex- 
offenders to make a successful transition from prison back into society. The negative 
elements of the revealed data suggest a continued growth in recidivism of ex-offenders 
without some form of intervention to assist in successful transitions from prison back into 


the community. 
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Interpretation 


The ex-offenders became recidivists because of a lack of assistance in their 
transitions back into society. Potential employers were skeptical of hiring ex-offenders, 
which complicated the successful returns of ex-offenders back into the community. Lack 
of job skills added to their inadequacies for life outside of the prison. The ex-offenders 
were vulnerable in a society that lacks trust and did not reach out to them. Therefore, the 
ex-offenders found acceptance with their own kind, which bred anger in escalated form, 
vindictiveness, violence, and more crime. 

Social and spiritual interventions are the keys to successful re-entry of ex-offenders 
into society. The results of The Model of Ministry: Spiritual-Socio Intervention to Chart 
Pathways to Successful Transition of Ex-offenders Back into Society strongly suggest its 
application as the solution to the failed ex-offender’s dilemma of repetitive incarceration. 
The negative elements present in the lives of the young men were instrumental in their 


deviant acts in and toward society. 
Limitations 


The time frame for the research should be greater which would allow time to train: 
1. Interviewers, 2. People to administer the tests. A different person would administer the 
pre-test and the post test, which would further reduce the possibility for bias, 3. 
Dramatization cast (to make the Bible stories come alive), 4. Scene constructors (scene 
must be true to story), and 5. Enlistment of participants (Ex-offenders). 

This research was limited due to refusal of the prisons contacted to allow the 


project to take place within their facilities. There is such an enormous responsibility on 
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prison officials to reduce crises and to maintain security within the prison that their 
decision is appreciated. At a later date when there is no immediate time factor for getting 


into the prison, the request can be resubmitted. 
Application 


A church with offenders serving time in prison should make use of this model of 
ministry to assist their church members back into the community. Its application is 
advisable to family groups of ex-offenders and community coalitions, as well as various 
faith-based groups. Its implementation immediately gives hope to family members of the 
ex-offender, their friends, and the ex-offenders themselves. Although the ex-offender’s 
hope is not as profound as his relatives and friends initially, it does grow. 

The principles and methodology of this model of ministry was applied to four ex- 
offenders. Their apparent skepticism lessened as the research project progressed. The 
resistance toward society that they harbored is in a declining posture. A positive effect is 
the result of the research project titled: A Spiritual-Socio Intervention to Chart Pathways 


to Successful Transition of Ex-Offenders From Prison Back Into Society. 


APPENDIX A 
FORMAT OF THE ORIGINAL MODEL 
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Applying the Solution 

In part, the solution to our problem is education for our young men. To educate 
them, we will organize team work between the context associates and myself. Our 
campaign will be initiated during one of our Sunday morning worship services with a 
sermon based on Genesis 39:31-46, The subject of the series will be: The Prison 
Experience of a Hebrew Servant. The introduction to the series: It is sobering to know 
that a prison experience can be transformative and beneficial to the prisoner and others in 
his environment. Prison can be a place for service, as well as a place to receive service. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Junior spoke of the timeliness for prayer and writing while in prison. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer found the prison a place to make new relationships and to serve the 
needs of fellow prisoners. Joseph of the text found the prison a place to be of service to 
the chief butier, the chief baker and to King Pharaoh. He used his extraordinary gift of 
interpretmg dreams while in prison. He interpreted the dreams of the chief butler, the chief 
baker, and of King Pharaoh. From his relationship with the chief butler came the 
recommendation to King Pharaoh for Joseph to interpret the dream of the King. 

Joseph experienced the domino effect in his life—one thing led to another. He 
interpreted the butler and baker’s dreams, which led to interpreting King Pharaoh’s dream, 
which led to his release from prison. 

The content of the sermons are based on a four-point outline: 

I. Joseph’s Life Pre-Incarcerated 

a. Prominent family in Canaan 
b. Relationship with siblings 


c. Mock death of Joseph by his siblings 


[i] 


II. Joseph’s Journey to Egypt 
a. Sold to traveling Ishmaelites (first sale) 
b. Sold to Potiphar (second sale) 
c. Embraced and Promoted by Potiphar 
Il. Joseph Admired by Potiptiar’s Wife 
a. Sexual advances by Potiphar’s Wife 
b. Joseph’s reaction to sexual advances 
c. Potiphar’s Wife’s allegation concerning Joseph 
1. Joseph’s demotion 
2. scandal and Shame 
3. Prison Experience 
IV. Joseph’s Disposition.in Prison 
a. Friendly to inmates 
b. Interested in Circumstances of fellow inmates 
c. Released and promoted to higher position because of interpreting the 
King’s dream 
Conclusion: Although Joseph was released from prison, it is not stated that he was proven 
innocent of charges. But despite the prison record, Joseph was blessed by God to rule the 
nation that had once enslaved him. 
Yes, the ex-inmate, also, preserved the posterity of the nation through whom 
would come the Savior of all who believe in him and confess the same. 
My associates and I will offer nurturing for the transformation and preservation of 
the mind, body and spirit of ex-inmates. We will select five ex-inmates, but not necessarily 


members of Emmanuel Baptist Church. They will be recommended by relatives, friends 
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and/or acquaintances. The program that we will offer the ex-inmates will consist of pre- 
testing and post testing. I will teach them Bible lessons that have been chosen to affect 
their spirituality, along with Thomas Keating’s book, Jntimacy With God. Also, 
foundational to the solution of our problem is the study of the Enneagram Spirituality by 
Suzanne Zuercher where we will study new methods to affect our thought-making 
processes. Finally, our five weeks of study will culminate with the Cycle of Spiritual 
Renewal developed by Larry Grunden. This study will help us to find our place/position on 
our particular journey and learn to move forward through our life cycles to the cycle of 
new life and new beginnings. 

Each session will consist of acknowledging the presence of each individual, naming 
personal concerns, prayer, the lesson, open-ended discussion, and closing prayer. The 
form of lessons wil! vary each session. 


Session one: Drama Night, the lesson will be in the form of a drama. The room 
will set up as a theater, and members of Emmanuel Church will 
perform. The lesson will be based on Luke 18:18-30. “A Certain 
Ruler” will be the feature of the night. Popcorn, drinks and hotdogs 
will be served. 


Session two: Election Night, the lesson will be in the form of an election 
campaign. The candidates running for the office of Lord of your 
Life will be God of the Righteous Party and Satan of the mammon 
party. Scripture foundations are Joshua 24:14-28 and Matthew 
6:19-34, also Intimacy With God is part of the lesson format. There 
will be a poll booth and casting of votes. Ballots will be counted 
and the winner will be announced. Refreshments will be served at 
the victory celebration. 


Session three: Evening News, following an introduction of the lesson based on 
Luke 10:25-37, the content will be given using the format of a news 
report. The alarming news will be discussed at Haid’s Bar and Grill. 
A Near Death Experience is the feature story of the evening. 
Hamburgers, Cheeseburgers, Peanuts, and Root Beer are specialties 
at Haid’s Bar and Grill. 
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Session four: Psychoanalysis Night, a trip to the counselor will reveal your 
personality type. Foundational to our lesson is Enneagram 
Spirituality and the Bible lesson based on Philippians 2:1-15. Verse 
five is the special focus, “Let this mind be in you . . .” Pills will be 
administered in the form of Jelly Beans and M&M’s. They will be 
washed down with soda, coffee, tea or bottled water. 


Session five: Game Show Night, finding your place on the wheel of the Cycle of 
Spiritual Renewal. The lesson will be based on Philippians 3. Verses 
13 and 14 are the special focus: Brethren, I do not consider that I 
have made it my own; but one thing I do, forgetting what lies 
behind and straining forward to what lies ahead, I press on toward 
the goat for the prize of the upward call of God in Christ Jesus. 


Prizes for Winners of the night: 
Ist Prize———— TV 
2nd Prize-—————Cassette Recorder 


DVD 





3rd Prize 
Refreshments Served 

The repetitive incarceration of young black men will be addressed in our program, 
which is designed to build a Biblical background and to foster a positive awareness of their 
actions as it develops their spirituality. The hypotheses of the project states: Spiritual 
nurturing, Bible lessons, and a mentoring relationship will effect positive change in ex- 
inmates’ thinking and character. 

Our research method is Action Research with an intervention group and a control 
group. The action research method is investigative in practice and, as researcher, I will use 
it to understand and to classify data regarding ex-inmates’ repetitive incarceration. Open- 
end discussion will conclude each one hour and thirty minute session. At the fifth week 
interval, a test will be given the research group of five ex-inmates who received Bible 
lessons and lessons for social behavior modification to determine the effect the lessons had 


on the group. If an ex-inmate is without reading and writing skills, his test on the same 
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the same material will be an open ended discussion. I will devise the multiple choice test 
using material covered during each session. The final session will consist of forty-five 
minutes of class and forty-five minutes for testing. 

My context associates and I will analyze data according to authoritative and 
documented resources. Data from testing will be analyzed statistically. The same test will 
be presented to a control group of five ex-inmates who did not take part in the 
intervention nor will they necessarily be members of Emmanuel Baptist Church. The test 
of the control group will be compared to the research group for analyzing the effect of the 


independent variables. 


APPENDIX B 
PRETEST AND POST TEST QUESTIONS 
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Pre-Test and Post Test Questions 
¢ What was your age when you had your first encounter with the Justice System? 
¢ What circumstances led to your first experience with the court system? 
¢ Do you accept guilt or innocence relative to that experience? 
¢ Do you need to forgive anyone regarding any of the experiences that resulted in 
incarceration? 
* Do you need forgiveness from anyone regarding your incarceration experience(s)? 
¢ Are you bitter and angry as a result of your incarceration(s)? 
¢ Do you need to forgive yourself regarding any of the experiences? 
¢ How do you feel about your incarceration experience(s) today? 
¢ How has incarceration affected your life? 
¢ How do you feel about capital punishment? 
¢ Discuss the term “crime” and relate your feeling about it. 
¢ Which profession do you care the least about? Why? 


1. Police Officer, 2.Attorney, 3. Judge, 4. Fireman, 5. Minister 


¢ How would you describe your home life with your parents and siblings? 

¢ Did home life contribute to your experience with the Justice System? 

* What is the most important value your parents taught you? 

¢ What does that value mean to you? 

* What is the most memorable experience you and your parents or siblings share? 
¢ Who is your best friend? Discuss! 


¢ To whom are you a best friend? Discuss! 
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¢ What is your level of educational attainment? 
¢ Did you reach the level of education intended? 


¢ Do you plan to pursue a higher level of education? 


¢ What was the duration of your incarceration? 
¢ While incarcerated, did you make any friendship with continuing possibilities? 
¢ What kind of relationship did you have with the chaplain at the institution where you 


were incarcerated? 


¢ What keeps you occupied today? 
¢ What are your immediate plans for the future? 


« What are your long range plans and goals? 


¢ Are you engaging ways and means to remain in a free society? 
¢ Do you believe in God? 
¢ Who taught you about God? 


¢ Do you believe that God can help you improve your life? 


¢ Do you believe in the Holy Bible? 

¢ Will you receive this Bible from me and use it as we go through this program? 

¢ Will you devote yourself to this program to allow God to use me to help you? 

¢ Will you invest six weeks and your attention to complete this program so that you can 


help yourself to grow stronger in your ability to think and to improve your behavior? 


APPENDIX C 
SURVEY 
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SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. Do you consider your childhood to have been happy? 
2. What would you change about your childhood? 
3. Did your environment contribute to your involvement in crime? 
4. Describe your life prior to incarceration. 
5. What do you want most out of life? 
6. What do you need most in life? 
7. Since your release from prison, do you hold your head down when you are suddenly in 
the presence of an old acquaintance? 
8. Why should your employer have given you your job? 
9. What does another chance mean to you? 


10. Have you been to a worship service since your release from prison? 


APPENDIX D 
ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE FOR MODEL OF MINISTRY 
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ORGANIZATION'S STRUCTURE 
THE MODEL OF MINISTRY 


“A Spiritual-Socio Intervention To Chart Pathways For 
Ex-Offenders To Successful Transition From Prison To Society” 


Any group with an agenda to improve ex-offenders’ lives with the motivation to 
comply with society's standards, Biblical teaching, and the spirituality of existence should 
implement this model. Churches, other faith-based organizations, or coalitions of an ex- 
offender’s family and friends can use this model to help ex-offenders who are caught in the 
revolving door of incarceration recidivism. The organizational structure consists of: 

I. Leader 
The role of leader is that of the chairperson of the board. The leader has 
the responsibility to be with the group to influence its action toward 
assisting ex-offenders in the transition from prison to society. Also, the 


Chairperson presides over the group's meetings. 


IJ. PIP, Partners In Plan 
The acronym PIP represents the group that will actively involve itself in 
partnership to make the plan viable for ex-offenders to successfully re- 
enter society. This group will interact to: 
a. find a meeting place for Partners In Plan and ex-offenders 
b. to enlist members (maximum 25) 
c. to maintain relevant curriculum for ex-offenders 


Each lesson will be introduced with a brief monologue of pertinent 
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insight on the lesson material. Each lesson will have its peculiar format 


to correspond with the lesson being taught. 


d. to form a production cast capable of dramatizing the Bible 


lessons 


e. to provide incentives/rewards to influence the participation of 


ex-offenders in the program 


f. to assist ex-offenders in securing housing, job skills, and 


employment. 


The post activity of the Model of Ministry is to provide a follow-up regimen that will 


foster: 


1) Relationships between the ex-offender and PIP beyond the time frame of the 


Model of Ministry 


2) Friendship between the ex-offender, PIP, and others beyond the 


implementation of the Model of Ministry 


3) Spiritual, social, and moral maturity of the ex-offender through systematic and 


intentional prayer 


APPENDIX E 
TAG 
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TAG 


Turn Around Ground 


The research project helped to facilitate a part of the mission ministry at Emmanuel 
Missionary Baptist Church known as TAG. The germinating process of the concept 
occurred when the seed was planted in the mind of the researcher during his early 
childhood. The seed lay dormant for many years, but it began to materialize in the year 
2002 when the researcher launched a serious and deliberate search in the area of his 
context for a project to assist the context in its mission work and to meet a requirement at 
United Theological Seminary for the Doctoral of Ministry program. 

He recalled some of the deacons and mothers of the church where he found 
spiritual nurturing as a child would often pray, and the prayers were memorized. He knew 
that they were mernorized because they were repeated verbatim from Sunday to Sunday. 
A certain petition within the prayer is applicable to the TAG ministry that we are 
organizing at our context. The petition of the prayer is: “God bless my child, and turn him 
around while he’s on turning ground.” 

The same request was made by some of the sisters of the church for their 
husbands. Usually, the fact would already be known among the church members that sister 
Jane Doe was having a troublesome experience with her husband. Her prayer would 
confirm it when she would pray saying, “Lord, bless my husband and turn him around 
while he’s on turning ground.” 

The researcher uses this petition for many individuals of whom he is aware of their 
plight, young men who are in the streets, in the church, especially in the prisons, and in 


transition from prison back to the community—“O Lord, bless the children and turn them 
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around while they are on turning ground.” The mission endeavor of the researcher’s 
church is to provide the ground for the prayer to be answered with an organized auxiliary 
providing Bible lessons, counseling, mentoring, employment assistance, tutoring 


(elementary and secondary school level), human warmth and friendship. 


APPENDIX F 
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PROJECT CONSENT AGREEMENT 

This form is for participants in the project: A Spiritual-Socio Intervention to 
Determine Pathways to Successful Transition for Ex-Offenders from Prison to Society. As 
researcher-investigator, Levon Ozier offers gratitude to you for answering questions 
relating to your life prior to incarceration, as well as during incarceration and post 
incarceration, and for your overall participation in the project. You will be asked thirty-six 
questions over a period of six weeks; six questions in each session. Each session will last 
one hour and thirty minutes, consisting of: acknowledging the presence of each individual, 
naming personal concerns, prayer, the lesson, questions, open-end discussion, and closing 
prayer. During the sixth and final session, all thirty-six questions will be considered. 

During this project an investigation is made of ex-offenders to determine the cause 
of the high percentage of failure in the ex-offender’s transition from prison back into the 
community. An objective of the research is to determine pathways to successful 
transitions. 

Data will be collected through: a) open-ended interview, b) survey, and c) 
observation. Only the assistants to the researcher-investigator will be privy to the content 
of the research records and material. Confidentiality of the identity of participants is 
assured. All of your individual responses will remain strictly confidential and data will be 
altered to obscure participants’ identities. At the conclusion of the project, three 
appliances will be awarded to the winners of the game competition presented in lesson 
form on the night of conclusion. The appliances to be awarded are: a 12" TV, a VCR, and 


a DVD player. Ten dollars will be awarded to each person who did not win an appliance. 
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The project has no risk factors known to the researcher-investigator. Participants 
have the right to withdraw from participating in the project at anytime. Refer all questions 
to Levon Ozier at 731-512-4707. 

I have read the Project Consent Agreement Form and I agree with the provisions 


as stated in the form. Therefore, I sign my name to be a participant in the research project. 
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